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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


1 A Prayer for Fellowship 


_ Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all; 
» Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold; 
_ Rend each man’s temple-veil, and bid it fall, 
} That we may know that shan hast een 
yy of old. 


Gather us in! 


Gather us in; we worship only Thee; 
In varied names we stretch a common 
hand; ; 
_In diverse ears a common soul we see; 
In many ships we seek one spirit- Rend. 
Gather us in! 


> Each looks upon one tint and calls it 
i heaven; 
Thou art the fullness of our partial sight, 
- We are not perfect till we find the seven. 
Gather us in! 
Je eOr ge Matheson. 


In a Time 
of Depression 
N THE MIDST of all our discussion 
" as to what religion ought to do in this 
period of unemployment and depres- 


' sion, are we in danger of forgetting the 
most distinctive contribution of all?” 


Every agency of religion ought, of 
course, to help feed the hungry—anything 
less would be unforgivable in an organiza- 
tion taking its name from Christ. It ought 


Each sees one color of Thy rainbow-light, 


to cooperate with civic agencies that are 
trying to secure work for the unemployed 
—to do otherwise would indicate appalling 
callousness to human need. It ought to 
study ways and means of preventing the 
tragedy of unemployment in the future— 
else it would be sadly recreant to its pro- 
phetic mission. But, we repeat, are we for- 
getting the most distinctive thing which re- 
ligion ought uniquely to do? 

Above all else, it 1s the priceless privilege 
and the duty of the Church in this hour to 
sustain the mood of courageous faith. 

Without that, souls will starve, too, as 
well as bodies, and it is only when the soul 
starves that any collapse is final or complete. 

Whatever else the Church does, it fails 
in the one thing that is its own special func- 
tion if it does net help men and women, 
despite all the surrounding gloom, still to 
believe in God and in His purpose of love 
for the world. More than ever, such faith 
is now the greatest need. 


Before the Church and its ministry there 
lies today the most difficult but most glori- 
ous of tasks—that of bringing to struggling 
men and women the buoyancy and courage 
and hope that have their source only in the 
Christian view of the divine meaning of 
life. In a period like this, such faith and 
trust are terribly strained — for many 
strained to the breaking-point. It is the 
time of times for the Church to magnify 
its spiritual mission by helping people to 
pierce through the heavy clouds of doubt 
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and discouragement and see the sun of God’s 
love still shining. 


And in no way will the love of God be 
so luminously revealed as in the human love 
of those who have come to know Him. It 
is sobering to reflect that men will believe 
in Divine Love in just about the degree that 
they find love the great reality in my own 
life. “He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” 


‘And ow abide faith and hope and love”’ 
—let that be the convincing witness of the 
Church in this period of depression. 


There Really Is 
Progress in Comity 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the 

misfortune of one church was 

usually taken as the opportunity for 
starting a church of another denomination. 
In an Illinois coal-mining town there was 
one Protestant church. The good church 
equipment and the prestige of the pastor 
were hastening the day of self-support. The 
pastor’s health failed. The Sunday came 
when he could not be in his pulpit. Before 
the next Sunday a missionary of another de- 
nomination had rented a hall, announced a 
Sunday school plan with a Thanksgiving 
dinner as a reward for attendance, formed a 
women’s society, promised a great preacher. 
An effort was made to have a conference 
about the situation. It failed. There was 
no interdenominational organization. With 
the help of the missionary secretary of the 
established church, a high-powered evan- 
gelist was secured as temporary pastor. In 
a month the “intruder” was beaten. 


This happened a generation ago, and it 
was by no means an exceptional incident. 
The results are in evidence today from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf. 


We need to keep such facts as the above 
in mind. When we see how far we must 
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still go while making a long journey, we . 
are discouraged. Seeing how far we have 
come, we take heart. 


The way in which the church executives 
of North Dakota are acting today in the 
presence of the double misfortune of de- 
pression and long drought is a heartening 
evidence of progress. . 


When we read the principles that were 
adopted and re-adopted in successive meet- 
ings of the Home Missions Council, by the 
National Comity Conference in Cleveland 
in 1928, by the Washington Home Missions 
Congress in December, 1930, by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal 
Council and by the Community Church 
Workers, we realize that we at least know 
what ought to be done. The minimum 
standard of service and equipment agreed 
upon for towns having a population not in 
excess of 1,000 (and the spirit of the agree- 
ment applies to larger communities) is: 


“7, Resident pastor devoting full time 
to work of the ministry. 


“9. Public worship every Sabbath. 
“2. Sunday school meeting regularly. 


‘4. Edifice reasonably adequate to needs 
of the community for worship, religious 
training and service. | 


“Provided that, where a church has, or, 
is proposed to have, the exclusive occupancy 
of a field, it will receive in Christian fel- 
lowship all varieties of evangelical Chris-" 
tians without subjecting them to doctrinal 
or other tests which do not accord with the 
standards of their respective faiths.” 


On September 10, representatives of five 
denominations — Baptist, Congregational, 
Evangelical, Methodist, Presbyterian—the 
National Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council met in Fargo, N. D., at the 
invitation of the Council of Home Mission- 
ary Superintendents. By preliminary con- 
ference and correspondence, a list of fifty- 
five towns had been prepared, each of which 
presented a problem for adjustment. As . 
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situation in town after town was discussed, 
an observer was compelled to recognize the 
great difficulties of straightening out the 
ecclesiastical tangles of three-quarters of a 
century of denominational rivalry. But 
these men in frank conversation faced their 
task. So far as possible, they agreed to 
some adjustments and referred others to the 
secretaries of the denominations involved, 
with power to act. 


Church members, of course, are not 
pawns on a chess-board to be moved at the 
will of national players. It is one thing to 
fadopt a policy in a Washington, D. C., 
Home, Missions Congress; it is another 
) thing to put it into practice in North 
_ Dakota. It has been truthfully said that 
the frontiersman is an independent raised 
to the mth power. These individual church 
members may either take the problem of 
comity into their own keeping or they may 
upset any plan devised by others. 


- 


It is easy to contrast agreement with ac- 
-complishment and/become sarcastic. It is 
_ more important sympathetically to face con- 
_ ditions and determinedly to go about chang- 

ing conditions. ‘The North Dakota execu- 
tives are following this policy. When the 
- Russian thistle is the only vegetable that the 
housewife has had to can for the coming 
) winter in northwest Dakota, and the Rus- 
» sian thistle is the only fodder that can be 
cut for the stock, drastic measures must be 
taken. They are being taken by those who 
feel a responsibility for maintaining Chris- 
tian services for the people who must face 
a terrible winter. 


. Many small churches of different de- 

nominations were united during the Great 

War and have remained united. Many 

churches will be united this winter. We 
_ sometimes speak lightly of comity confer- 
ences and resolutions, but they are making 
it easier for local areas to do what must be 
‘done now and ought to have been done 
long ago. 


a 
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The Churches Develop — 
A World Unity 


T THE Universal Christian Confer- 
A ence on Life and Work, held in 
Stockholm in 1925, the late Right 
Reverend Charles H. Brent expressed the 
judgment that the governments were mak- 
ing more progress than the churches in get- 
ting together on a world basis. ‘That there 
was much ground for this sober appraisal 
could hardly be denied. One who has 
watched the development of cooperation in 
the political realm in the League of Nations, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and the International Labor Office must 
often be distressed to note the halting prog- 
ress of the churches toward an international 
unity. ‘The very forces that ought to pro- 
vide the spiritual dynamic for world fel- 
lowship seem so feeble in expressing it in 
their own relation to each other. 


But, if Bishop Brent could have returned 
from his Unknown Shore to attend last 
month, at Cambridge, England, the meet- 
ing of the Continuation Committee of the 
very Stockholm Conference at which he 
spoke his sorrowful words, he would surely 
now revise his judgment. During the six 
short years since Stockholm the churches 
have made impressive progress in getting 
together in a cooperative program and fel- 
lowship transcending both denominational 
and national lines. 


For now this “Life and Work Move- 
ment”—as it is popularly called—has de- 
veloped a permanent organization, with 
headquarters at Geneva, that great focus of 
international life, and is really at work 
serving as a world center for the Christian 
churches. It is an organization that is 
wholly in keeping with the democratic gen- 
ius of Protestantism, relying on no external 
pressure or authority of any kind but never- 
theless binding up the Christian forces into 
a new spirit of unity and providing a central 
body through which that unity can express 
itself in cooperative service. For readers 
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of the BULLETIN perhaps the movement 
will be sufficiently described by saying that 
it undertakes to do on a world scale what 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America does for our own land. 
At one point it goes beyond the Federal 
Council in that it includes the Eastern Or- 
thodox Churches, the great religious force 
in countries like Greece, Jugo-Slavia and 
the Near East generally, along with the 
Protestant, on an equal basis. 


Although the movement is still of modest 
proportions and has been little publicized, 
it has come to occupy a crucial place in the 
thinking of the Christian leaders of Con- 
tinental Europe. It definitely marks a new 
quest for unity among the churches of Ger- 
many, France, Scandinavia, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Switzerland and other con- 
tinental nations, both among themselves and 
in their relations with the churches of 
England and the United States. The tide 
of national insularity and particularism has 
begun to recede before an incoming current 
of conscious world fellowship in Christ. 


We sorely need such an international 
movement among the churches, not only 
for the sake of the practical values of co- 
operation, but also in order that the churches 
of different lands may come to understand 
each other better. Take, for example, the 
present situation as between American and 
German Christianity. No one who has a 
first-hand knowledge of religious conditions 
in the two countries can fail to be aware of 
a certain tension due to seemingly antitheti- 
cal conceptions of Christianity held by the 
Americans and the Germans. ‘To the lat- 
ter, American Christianity, with its em- 
phasis on the “social gospel,” often appears 
as Mere activism—a superficially optimistic 
preoccupation with practical reforms, lack- 
ing any deep insight into the ultimate mean- 
ing of life or any vivid sense of the tran- 
scendent reality of God. To the Americans, 
on the other hand, German Christianity, 
strongly colored by the “theology of crisis,” 
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seems to have no adequate relation to ethi- 
cal and social issues. 


Yet for European Christianity and Amer- 
ican Christianity to drift apart and fail to 
appreciate each other would be nothing less 
than a tragedy in a day that cries aloud 
for a world-wide Christian consciousness. 
Moreover, American and European Chris- 
tianity stand greatly in need of correction 
and criticism from each other to keep them 
both from becoming one-sided and provin- 
cial. Such a cross-fertilization as comes 
through sustained contacts and working to- 
gether in common tasks will be a blessing to 


both. 


New Hope 


on the International Horizon 


HE RECENT VISIT of our Sec- 

retary of State to Europe has been 

almost as generally approved in the 
United States as was President Hoover’s 
moratorium proposal. Indeed, that visit 
was doubtless part of President Hoover’s 
constructive program. We may assume 
that both the moratorium and the visit are 
only his first steps. 


President Hoover’s critics seem to as- 
sume that he naively believes that the mora- 
torium will, with nothing further, work the 
miracle of putting the world on its eco- 
nomic feet. Such an assumption is itself. 
naive. The President and the Secretary of 
State are, of course, familiar with the Wig- 
gin report and its declarations that further 
steps are needed. Doubtless this was clear 
to them even without that report. The 
President certainly realizes as clearly as any 
of his critics that plans must be made before 
the moratorium period is over for substan- 
tial modifications in the whole scheme of | 
Germany’s reparations payments and also 
in the funding settlements of the Euro- 
pean war debts to the United States. For — 
these adjustments he has paved the way by — 
his remark that our funding settlements i 


~ > 
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were based on “capacity to pay,” implying 
that since that capacity has been seriously 
impaired adjustments are in order. 


The developments of the last month in 
Great Britain illustrate once more, with 
vivid clarity, the intimate inter-relations of 
modern nations. How huge have been the 
financial relations of the people of one 

country with those of another, few of us 
realized until the threatened collapse of 
German credit and then of British credit. 
Nations today are indeed members one of 
another. One who has been taught in the 
school of Christ would wish that this might 
constantly underlie their relations as a mat- 
_ ter of principle, not merely as a matter of 
enlightened self-interest. 


We believe the intelligent church mem- 
_ bers of the United States who follow inter- 
national questions would loyally support 
any proposals President Hoover might make 
for radical reductions in, or even cancella- 
tion of, European payménts in war debts 
to the United States, provided Germany’s 
reparations payments were equally reduced 
and especially provided that drastic reduc- 
tions were made in all military and naval 
budgets. Such a program of world econ- 
» omies would, we believe, be enthusiastically 
approved, as good business, good politics, 
good neighborliness, good Christianity. 


In the plans presumably now in the mak- 
ing in the light of the first-hand informa- 
tion secured by Secretary Stimson, America’s 
membership in the World Court and some 
kind of assurance to the nations that the 
United States will, of course, be prepared 
to enter into conference whenever a menace 
_ of war arises would seem to be essential ele- 
ments. On the atmosphere resulting from 
the plans now taking shape the success of 
the World Disarmament Conference, which 
begins next February, will largely depend. 
_ And the success of the Disarmament Con- 

ference is fraught with destiny, both for 
the recovery of world economic prosperity 
and the achievement of world peace. 


? 
if 
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News Not in the 
Newspapers 


HE INADEQUACY of the news 

from China in our daily press be- 

fore the recent tension with Japan 
was simply amazing. Contrast what we 
saw in the newspapers with the picture 
given by Dr. James H. Franklin, recently 
returned from an extensive trip in China, 
in his report to the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society: 


“A visitor to China may be so impressed with the 
widespread poverty, illiteracy, disease, superstition, 
banditry and general disorganization that he will utter- 
ly fail to recognize some of the constructive move- 
ments. Although I journeyed eighteen hundred miles 
into the interior of China, I did not find a town of any 
size that within four or five years had not torn down 
hundreds or thousands of buildings in order to widen 
its streets. Nor did I find any such town that had not 
recently paved those widened thoroughfares. In 
Chengtu, with a population of 600,000, seventeen hun- 
dred miles from the sea, wide thoroughfares had been 
made and every street in the city had been paved 
within a period of five years. Schools were being 
conducted by the Chinese authorities in all of these 
places, despite the disturbances. Electric lights were 
being introduced and many of the young people were 
dreaming of better things for their country.” 


Although China Famine Relief, U.S. A., 
for over three years has carried on a highly 
significant program in China and has for- 
warded over $1,400,000, the American 
press has been quite oblivious. No corre- 
spondent in China of an American news- 
paper has even referred to the roads built or 
reconditioned by famine labor. Over these 
roads scores of American automobiles using 
American gas are daily transporting hun- 
dreds of passengers, food supplies, cement 
for irrigation headgate construction and 
American machinery for road and excava- 
tion purposes. The correspondents have 
apparently not known of the whole-hearted 
cooperation of Chinese authorities, national, 
provincial and local, in these road and irri- 
gation famine relief and famine preven- 
tion projects, toward which the Chinese 
themselves have made substantial contribu- 
tions. 
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The First Requisite for a Better World 


By RurFus M. Jones 
Professor in Haverford College, Vice-President of the Federal Council of Churches 


M4 SHE SUPREME INTERESTS of 
this period through which we are 
passing have been turned upon the 

things that belong to the physical, the 
natural, sphere, and there has been slight 
attention given to the reality of the spirit- 
ual, or to the business of achieving it as a 
fact of life. The world of things in space 
and time has crowded in upon us until it 
almost holds the entire field. Dean Inge 
was quite right when he said that, if a per- 
son spends sixteen hours a day dealing with 
“things” and five minutes a day trying to 
find God, it will not be strange if “things” 
seem to be two hundred times as real as God 
is. Little by little the five minutes’ search 
for God, for spiritual realities, drops out al- 
together and “things” hold the stage. 

For multitudes of persons the scientific 
method has come to be thought of as the 
only way to reality worthy of respect. Not 
to prove and demonstrate seems to many 
minds complete failure to know. All other 
approaches to reality are discounted or 
banned. Asa result of this attitude a severe 
“naturalism” has emerged which brings 
with it a tragic narrowing of the range and 
scope of life. The horizon draws in at every 
point and shuts out the faith of the ages. 


Another type of secularism has enmeshed 
the busy man of affairs. The physical 
energies which have been discovered in the 
scientific laboratory have been harnessed by 
skilful inventions, and the whole world of 
life and industry has been thereby trans- 
formed. ‘This secularism in the world of 
activity and business has colored all life 
and thought for the practical man, some- 
what as “naturalism” has for the academic 
mind. They both put the emphasis on 
things that are seen and handled. The 
ponderable has become so important that 
imponderable realities quietly fall out of 
consideration. No resources of a spiritual 


order are expected.. The universe clanks 
on as a vast mechanism. 

The obvious effect of this excessive 
“naturalism” and “secularism” has been 
and is a state of depression, confusion and 
loss of nerve. Speed becomes a substitute 
for direction. Frantic immediacy, the ex- 
pectancy of quick and tangible results, is a 
widespread state of mind. But with it has 
come impatience and disillusionment and a 
sense of futility. We seem to be a part of 
the machine and are turned like a spoke in 
a wheel. We seem to have come from no- 
where and to be going nowhere. The moral 
breakdown of lives, the weakening of 
family ties, the paganizing of many areas 
of life, and a threatened collapse of the 
social structure of civilization are the nat- 
ural fruit of such contracted views. A 
pyramid standing on its apex is hardly more 
unstable than a civilization that has lost the 
poise and balance of well-grounded faith in 
spiritual realities. 

A university professor was talking re- 
cently with a group.of his students. He 
called on them to be men and play the game 
of life. “But how are we going to play 


the game of life,” one of the students © 


asked, “‘when we don’t know where the goal 
posts are?” That is the trouble; how are 
you going to make a great life when you 
have no assurance that life itself has any 


' meaning, or purpose, or significance? If 


there are no goal posts, there can be no 
game. Our first business is to find the goal 
posts for the greatest of all adventures. Our 
task is to rediscover the foundations on 


which a great spiritual civilization can be 


built and great lives fashioned. 

Our difficulty today is within ourselves. 
We must build our own souls before we can 
rebuild our world. All victories are won 


within, in the soul, before they are achieved — 


in the world outside. 


i 
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_ Why the Churches Need Each Other 


By Lynn Harotp Houcu 
Professor in Drew Theological Seminary * 


WO CHURCHES face each other from op- 
posite sides of the street in a certain American 
- city. And, reaching out from the stones of 
each church, grinning gargoyles leer at the church on 
the other side of the way of traffic. I have often 
walked along this street, looking up at the grinning 
- gargoyles and thinking long, long thoughts. Even 
_ unconscious symbols sometimes express the actualities 
of a situation very accurately. Inside the churches 
there are doubtless shrines of noble and gracious 
) worship. But, bravely fronting the world, the. gar- 
 goyles hurl their mocking hostile laughter into each 
_ other’s faces. 


The obvious thing to the man on the street who 
sometimes sees spiritual matters with such disconcert- 
ing clarity is just that Christian churches looking at 
each other with hostile faces are no longer Christian. 


The vices of the churches are, of course, made re- 
spectable by the virtues of these same churches. If 
they did nothing but exhibit an un-Christian spirit 
toward each other they would soon cease to exist. But 
they are doing many other things. And these things 
_are lovely and gracious and of good report. You can- 
not deny the heart of gold in each of the churches. 
_ The strength and stability and sweetness of life have 
a new security of existence because of the ministry 
of the churches. They make God real to men. They 
. make righteousness commanding to multitudes of peo- 
ple. They have their own circles of loving and beau- 
_tiful service. And because of these noble and produc- 
tive virtues even thoughtful men are sometimes 
persuaded that there must be something good about 
their vices. And so they continue to gaze at each 

other with un-Christian faces while they cherish the 
love of Christ in their hearts. So is produced the 
_ type of man whose very loyalty to the Church leads 
him to be disloyal to the spiritual sanctions apart from 
which the Church has no right to exist. 


New light begins to come to the mind of this man 
when he once begins to realize that the individual 
church is only a fragment and the individual com- 
munion is only a fragment. Each communion lives by 
some mighty assertion which all the others need. And 
all the others are pathetically poor in just the measure 
in which they assume that the central insights to which 
_ they bear testimony in the world are a substitute for 


i! * Abridged from ‘Goodwill Between Churches,” a publication of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, IIl., to which the 
BuLLETIN is indebted for this article. 


the insights of the other communions. In truth, these 
insights are mutually supplementary. And, to use a 
figure applied by Bishop Francis J. McConnell in an- 
other connection, there is tremendous need for a tech- 
nique of living among the communions of the Chris- 
tian Church by which cross-fertilization will become 
possible. Goodwill between the churches is the’ only 
power which will keep the channels of communication 
open. And only by keeping the channels of com- 
munication open is there any hope that the individual 
communions will come to have a mind whose ampli- 
tude represents the true genius of the Christian re- 
ligion in the world. 


The Christian man who does not know that he is a 
part of something greater than himself has much to 
learn. And the Christian communion which does not 
know that it is part of something larger than itself 
is still in the period of restless adolescence. 


As I write, my eye lifts from the page and falls 
upon a tiny picture of St. Francis preaching to the 
birds. Last summer a dear old Franciscan brother 
in the church at the reputed site of the Garden of 
Gethsemane gave me a flower plucked from the gar- 
den. It was so like St. Francis to be cultivating 
flowers in that garden of agony. And it was so like 
Francis to be offering the flowers to an alien heretic! 
We all owe a debt to Paul Sabatier for making St. 
Francis a Protestant saint. Even so he speaks from 
the Middle Age town of Assisi with the accent of the 
Catholic Church. And all the while he is the incarna- 
tion of that goodwill which transcends all the bound- 
aries which set men apart. Surely the man who could 
say “Brother Robber” could have said “Brother Prot- 
estant.” 


From St. Francis it is a long journey to John Knox. 
And just because it is a long journey it is a pilgrimage 
which the whole Church should be encouraged to take. 
The Reformed Church in fierce and brilliant action 
in the name of the righteous will of God has some- 
thing to say to the Church in whose heart the face of 
St. Francis lies like a golden dream. And the Church 
which honors the memory of John Knox as a priceless 
personal heritage attains a new sweetness and light 
when it makes a place for St. Francis. It may seem a 
curious fancy to think of friendly lights from the 
heights of Edinburgh signaling to the hills of Italy. 
But, after all, Alexander Whyte, one of the last of the 
Puritans, wrote an appreciation of Cardinal Newman. 
And his message found an unhesitating welcome. So, 
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in some roundabout way, Edinburgh did speak to 
Rome. But the very study of the lives of Knox and 
St. Francis makes the reader feel that we must have 
them both. And it is the Church of goodwill that en- 
ables both to speak. 


The eighteenth century was determined that religion 
should be mastered by a book of etiquette. But in that 
very eighteenth century which so dreaded “enthusiasm” 
religion once more found a heart. Wesley was a very 
practical mystic with what Macaulay called “a genius 
for government not inferior to that of Richelieu.” But 
all this shrewd practicality was mastered by a flaming, 
glowing experience of assurance of the presence and 
the potency of the living God. The little Oxford 
scholar with his straight, clear English speech so full 
of pith and power saw England literally experience 
“a change of heart.” It is easy to see how the by- 
products of the great revival were in some respects 
even more important than its direct results. The liv- 
ing God once more became an actual experience in the 
life of England and all about the English-speaking 
world, and no end of institutions came upon a new 
vitality as a result. It ought not to be hard to see 
that the tradition of Wesley has meaning for the very 
churches whose own type seems farthest from its 
sanctions. Give a descendant of Calvin the heart of 
Wesley and give a descendant of Wesley the mind of 
Calvin and what things will begin to happen all about 
the Christian Church. But only in communions of 
deep and hospitable goodwill is such “cross-fertiliza- 
tion” possible. 


The year of 1929 was the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Robert William Dale. He was 
more than the most commanding figure of the Con- 
gregational churches of the century. He was a great 
Christian figure who made his pulpit a place of im- 
perial power and whose influence easily swept. across 
barriers to affect men of every type in every com- 
munion. Perhaps part of his power lay in the fact 
that it required the service of the whole Christian past 
and of all the communions to make him what he was. 
As a matter of fact, an ecumenical Christian is not a 
man whose right to the Christian name all communions 
recognize. He is rather a man whose own life is so 
rich and full an expression of the Christian religion 
that you can only account for him in the terms of the 
positive and vital qualities of all the communions. 
And Dale in large measure was such a man. He in- 
herited all the rugged independence and sense of public 
duty which were characteristic of his own ecclesiastical 
ancestry. He made his own the central meaning of 
the great eighteenth-century revival. His powerful 
mind interpreted religion with a brilliant dialectic 
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which would have done credit to a Reformed the- 
ologian of the first class. And his sense of the rich 
and gracious ministry of worship had its kinship with 
the serene insights of the Anglican divine. Each great 


— tai alll 


group saw something of itself in him, and so was ready ~ 


to be led by him into ampler areas of thought and 
life. He transcended particular communions at the 
very moment when he made his own their distinctive 
affirmations. If it is true that communions are usually 
right in what they affirm and wrong in what they 
deny, such a figure as that of Dale has tremendous 
significance. 


The Free Churchmen of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and the first years of the twentieth 
often felt that they heard the sound of a trumpet when 
the voice of Dr. John Clifford began to speak. He 
was ready to provide a voice for those who had no 
speech and a sword for those who had no weapon. 
He was an incarnate conscience whose power was in 
the great inspirations of religion. There must always 
be a place for a witness like his in the Christian 
Church. That sharp sense of the individual, that keen 
relish of liberty, that impatient anger in the presence 
of wrong, which you see in Roger Williams and whose 
social implications are seen in the writings of Profes- 
sor Rauschenbusch, must be made available for all 
the communions. And the Church of goodwill is the 
Church which is ready to listen to these voices. 


Isolated, the churches are in danger of the corrup- 
tion which comes from devotion to one good custom 
which, by commanding a too exclusive loyalty, would 
corrupt the world. When the doors of goodwill keep 
the ways of communication open, by a process of splen- 
did contagion the churches become possessed of one 
another’s virtues. So the whole of the Christian re- 
ligion becomes available for each communion. 


Through cooperation tasks may be approached which 
would be too great for any one communion. Through 
federation great strides may be taken in all forward 
movements. 
wake of the friendly churches. 


And the climax of all this experience and activity 
together will be that far-off, divine event—some day, 
please God, not far off, though still divine—for which 
deep and discerning spirits wait, that visible union of 
the churches which will fulfil the great intercessory 
prayer of the Master of the Church and make Him 
Master indeed in the day when all become one. “I 
believe in Christianity,” said Tertullian, “because it 
is impossible.” In this spirit some day the churches 
themselves, looking upon the mountains of pride and 
distrust which have baffled their good purpose, will 
cry, “There shall be no Alps!” 


The friendly society will come in the — 
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~The Spiritual Overplus in Church Social Work 


The concrete story of what the Indianapolis Church Federation does 
—and why. 
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_he emphasized the importance of a soul cure. 


By Linn A. Tripp 
Social Service Director 


HE CHURCH has no business to enter any 

social service field unless she is willing to do 

the work of that field just as well as, or better 

than, it can be done by a private agency. She has no 

right to expect special privileges, and she is an ethical 

pervert if she undertakes a job and does not do it 

according to approved methods. The Church, how- 

ever good its intentions, dare not substitute slip-shod 
methods for scientific case-work principles. 


Again, the Church has no business to invade any 
field already occupied and adequately cared for by 
a private agency. 


The Church has a right to pioneer in untouched 
fields of social service, but back of every project must 
be a demonstration of the tie-up between the Church 
and social agencies. 


The Church must cooperate with existing social 
agencies and be willing to accept her place in the local 
field, even though sometimes we are convinced that 
in doing so she is not fully appreciated. 


Most important, no philosophy of church social ser- 
vice will stand the test unless it is based on the premise 
that the Church has a specific spiritual contribution 
to make in solving social problems. Social service 
agencies take their clients to the hospital expecting to 
receive the benefit of medical skill and learning. They 
believe that this course is absolutely essential in a 
good case-work program. ‘It is of equal importance 


that the Church be recognized as a specialist in the 


realm of morals, morale and those things which come 
as a product of religion, and any case-working agency 
is ready to give such recognition when the Church 
shows that she can produce results in this field equal 
to those produced by the hospitals in the medical field. 


One day the Great Physician was confronted by a 
case that had baffled the skill of the medical science 
of that day. He produced a physical cure, but first, 
Jesus 
used bread and fishes in His ministry, but He so taught 
the value of the intangibles that we discover Peter 
and John on the streets of Jerusalem, saying, “Silver 
and gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee.” 


_ Practically all of my experiments in the laboratory 
of social projects have been made with one great 


purpose, the measuring of those intangibles which 


the Church contributes to human needs. As E. Stanley 
Jones writes, “Unless the Church is making bad men 
into good men, weak men into strong men, uncertain 
men into certain, selfish men into unselfish, and men 
lacking the God-consciousness into men radiantly 
realizing God, it is failing as a Church of the living 
Christ.” 

Our communities have the right to expect that the 
churches are prepared to do their part in solving the 
tremendous social problems of today. We dare not 
withhold our support or cooperation in cases demand- 
ing material relief; neither dare we stop with ma- 
terial relief. In the emergency of unemployment 
during the past year, when every community was 
baffled with problems previously unknown to social 


_agencies, when homes that never knew the pangs of 


hunger before were invaded by hunger, when Nation, 
state, county and city attempted to relieve the dire 
needs of the hour, then time and time again the 
Church saved the day by an intangible contribution 
that is more vital than a basket of provisions, that 
is more valuable even than a job, that is superior to 
any active participation in legislation and education, 
that tends to prevent a recurrence of these conditions 
—and that intangible must be labeled “courage”? which 
comes with a faith in God and the conviction that 
He is interested in individual problems. 

The time has come for the Church to inventory the 
assets that she can contribute to social service work. 
When she brings these assets to the task, she will dis- 
cover that they cannot be measured by calories, 
B. T. U.’s, are resistance per square inch, but that they 
will be indispensable attributes of morale such as 
courage, comfort, companionship, contentment and 
self-control. 

A few days ago a prominent educator in a school of 
religion said to me, “I do not believe that the Church 
has anything that she can contribute to the solution 
of modern social problems. I think it is a waste of 
time to get a man who has been convicted of crime, 
to attend the Church. And just what can the Church 
say or do to help in this period of unemployment ?” 

Many people still cling to this idea and we must 
answer such arguments, not only with the come-back 
that the Church might just as well close her doors if 
she does not minister to the needs of man, but with a 
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definite demonstration of the possibilities of the 
Church in this particular field when our interest and 
powers are turned into this channel. 

The Social Service Department of the Indianapolis 
Federation of Churches has approached all of its 
social demonstrations with this idea in mind. When- 
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ever we accept a project—in the courts, the penal | 
institutions, the family service groups, the health 
group or the transient group—we instantly try to 
work out a program that will enable us to prove the 
truthfulness of this principle. 

(Continued on page 31) 


Dig Deeper into the Peace Problem! 


By C. C. ieee 
Dodge City, Kansas 


(A business man challenges the churches to a more realistic dealing with international questions and urges 
religious leaders and economists to realize their common ground.—EDIToR. ) 


looking for world peace? With Micah we recite: 

“And they shall sit every man under his vine and 
fig tree and none shall make them afraid.” But has 
not the Church overlooked the implications of that 
peace pean? It has not perceived that the prophet’s 
picture of peace envisioned a world economically 
secure. This farmer owned his vine and fig tree. He 
was able to sit down, to rest and relax in the shade. 
Fluctuating prices of wheat or corn held no terrors 
for him. No mortgage company’s demands for an 
installment caused him concern. In fine, if Micah 
properly appraised peace, it was in a world econom- 
ically secure. He went farther—war implements con- 
verted to economic use contributed to that farmer’s 
well-being. 


iF THE CHURCH really, seriously, intelligently 


A glance at history shows economic causes at the 
base of war. Even Joshua led his famished desert 
tribes to a land flowing with milk and honey, and to 
houses, cities, wells and olive yards that they neither 
built, digged nor planted. Dynastic wars and wars 
of ambition, religious and racial wars, looming so 
large in history, generally have had some economic 
cause as the basis of their eruption. It was the pig 
tariff that fanned Serbian resentment into flame 
against Austrian oppression, though racial antipathy 
was utilized to feed the fire. It was the king’s ship 
money, a tax that threatened the economic security of 
Englishmen, which lighted the torch of the English 
Revolution. It was a similar form of tax (a tax with- 
out consent of the taxed) that roused the Colonies 
into revolt. The threat to the economic status of the 
South precipitated the Civil War. 


We Americans are sure that democracy will cure 
every ill. With that thought in mind we sought to 
complete the task of the Civil War by investing the 
freedman with the franchise. Without criticizing that 


settlement, one can say it accomplished practically 
nothing that it was intended to accomplish. Many of 
the problems left by our Civil War remain to plague 
us. Our natural reaction after the World War was 
again to invoke some political expedient to complete 
what had been begun. The League of Nations, repub- 
lics in Russia, Poland, Turkey and Germany, were in 
our dreams. 


We were justified in expecting something of the 
German Republic. It has already accomplished much 
more than we had any right to expect. More, be- 
cause we have been so content to think we have done 
our part by helping dispose of Kaiser Wilhelm and 
effect a political settlement, that our sense of moral 
obligation has been dulled. We have not even per- 
ceived that while we are cheering the efforts of the 
young republic to struggle forward, it is shackled by 
chains which cannot be broken without America’s 
help. We have realized that the recent success of © 
the imperialistic Hitlerites, as well as the Commu- 
nists, was due to economic distress. But America, 
politically and religiously, scarcely said a word as to 
basic causes of that distress and our part in their solu- 
tion, until President Hoover announced his moratori- 
um for a year. 


The Church, apparently, satisfies its conscience for 
the desire for peace by pressing the World Court. A 
world court alone cannot bring peace perceptibly near- 
er; if we want peace, it will take something besides a 
political creation. America did perceive that the repa- 
rations assessed were impossible, so we sent Mr. 
Dawes, unofficially, to help Germany to monetary 
stability. It was a fine piece of work, a step in the 
right direction. Its hope sent business spinning for- 
ward. But economists knew that there was no per- 
manent salvation in that settlement. As payments 
grew to the impossible point, the unofficial Young 
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‘Plan was put forward. The German Republic, with 


a splendid sense of a moral obligation, at a referen- 
dum, actually voted two years ago to accept it. Today, 


we begin to perceive that its terms are too onerous 


to be fulfilled. 


Our interest in and perception of Germany’s prob- 
lem have been more intelligent than our thinking con- 
cerning Great Britain. With bland self-assurance we 
have sent Dawes and Young to help the Allies be 
reasonable with Germany, but until President Hoover 
proposed the debt holiday we turned a deaf ear to 
any suggestion that the settlement of Germany’s war 
damage to the Allies was rélated to our attitude to the 
settlements of the war debts to us. We have said, with 
a pained expression, as though we hated to discuss 
the subject, that the war debts were a moral obliga- 


. tion, but we were agreeable to discussing, unofficially, 


in terms of economics, Germany’s damage obligation 


to her late enemies. 


We sing Christmas carols of peace, but never con- 
sider that we are maintaining avoidable conditions 
provocative of war. Food is rotting, consumed in 
storage barges by weevil, millions of bushels of it, 


_ wheat produced by our farmers at less than cost! 


Our own unemployed citizens are unable to buy it, 
and Germany, put to it to meet reparations, to save 
her gold, prohibits the sale of wheat bread. Great 
Britain, last December, paying America a ninety-eight 
million dollar installment on her war debts, applied 


_ twenty-six million dollars of it to the principal; some 


of it being wheat at $2.60 a bushel and the balance 
being interest. So difficult was her situation that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York last fall bought 
sterling exchange to help England to save her gold, 
and the Bank of France, contrary to the law creating 
the bank, did the same thing, to prevent further ac- 
cumulations of gold in Paris. Our action providing 
for a year’s suspension of debt payments was shown 
to be almost too late as we witnessed the plight of the 


Bank of England and the recent flight of gold. 


Economists have warned that debts and reparations 
could not be paid at the figures set up without serious 
monetary derangement, widespread dislocation of in- 
dustry and great distress. To the most casual it 
should be patent that the world’s business machine is 
jammed, due to the gold corner effected by the United 
States and France, while Great Britain and Germany 
haye to hedge and economize in this metal and in food 
to meet war debts and reparations payments. But 
economists have never been able to lead this nation’s 
thinking. There are only a few of them. The very 
name of the science which thy profess confuses those 
who would try to follow them. 


x ‘Hence this appeal to the Church to sense the moral 


aspects of an economic problem. No great fight has 
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ever been won in this country of ours until the moral 
sense of the great bulk of our people has been aroused. 
When the World War became a moral crusade against 
absolutism, nothing could stop our forces. Now, un- 
less we liquidate its economic consequences, we are in 
danger of bringing back to power in Germany the 


very forces that were routed by our boys over there 


in the Argonne. 

Legally the debts are due. To cancel outright would 
cause confusion and misunderstanding. To settle on 
the basis of sound economics and possibility of ac- 
complishment would be splendid. It will never be 
done until the Church, really desiring peace, raises its 
voice demanding that we complete our moral obliga- 
tion to liquidate properly the economic problems of 
the war. 

We have shown some concern over Germany. 
Not enough, to be sure. Not enough fully to real- 
ize that the young republic, created by our soldiery, 
is hovering on the brink of a new imperialism. Not 
enough to reduce her requirement to pay our part of 
Army of Occupation cost, which now is about three 
per cent of her reparations obligation. Nor have we 
perceived that sixty-seven per cent of her total repa- 
rations payment comes indirectly to our treasury. We 
have shown no concern over the distress of Great 
Britain. 

To France, Italy and Belgium we gave prac- 
tically a fifteen-year moratorium in making the debt 
settlement. But England, trying to be generous and 
fair to France and Germany, is held to the strict let- 
ter of the bond by America and it is costing us 
hundreds of millions in loss of trade and in deflated 
prices ; perhaps ten times as much as we are collecting 
from her. 

If the Church is looking for the path that leads to 
peace, let it give to this question one-tenth of the at- 
tention that has been given the World Court. Amer- 
ica has never had a chance to look this problem square- 
ly in the face. We have forgotten that he that saveth 
his life shall lose it. We have tried to save a few 
million dollars and lost many more. We talk peace 
but insist on maintaining conditions that provoke war. 

Some people are saying, let Europe disarm and pay 
her debts. They forget that even total disarmament 
would not help her find exchange for either debts or 
reparations. The Church seeking peace should urge 
debt revision as a step toward disarmament. America, 
praying for peace, holds the key. We will sit in con- 
ference to discuss disarmament; why not sit in con- 
ference to discuss economic questions? The moral 
forces of the Church have been too content to urge 
pursuit of rainbow-hued World Court and Disarma- 
ment Conferences ; we must follow the leading of our 
economists if we are to reach the peace-garden of 
economic justice and security. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS TACKLE NEW TASKS 


By J. MERLE Davis 
International Missionary Council, Geneva, Switzerland 


(This article by a Christian leader, who knows the Orient intimately both from years of missionary service and 
from pioneering work in the Institute of Pacific Relations, is an impressive description of the way in which 
Christian missions are meeting new world conditions EDITOR. ) 


NEW APPROACH to the task of foreign 

missions is being made by the International 

Missionary Council through the opening at 
Geneva of a Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel, created under a mandate given 
by the Jerusalem meeting in 1928. 


Behind this new activity is the recognition, both by 
missionary leaders and by the younger churches, that 
the invasion of Western civilization in mission lands 
has caused deep-seated economic changes which are 
disintegrating the social life and institutions of the 
people. The situation in many countries is aggravated 
by the fact that the social consciousness of the people 
and experience in social service are not yet highly 
developed and that there are few experienced workers 
available for dealing with these problems. 


Missions have awakened to find themselves almost 
inextricably enmeshed in the whole penetration of the 
backward peoples by Western civilization. Compared 
with the task of the modern missionary, that of Cary, 
Judson and Williams, though desperately difficult and 
dangerous, was simple. It represented a frontal at- 
tack on the fortresses of “heathendom.” Today 
heathendom in various guises has emerged in the 
Christian West and is outflanking the position of mis- 
sions. Missions are now working among peoples who 
are thoroughly disillusioned about the Christian West. 
Missionaries today must reckon with nationalism, the 
wide spread of modern education, science, the lab- 
oratory, a modern press, the radio, the cinema, the 
increasing strands which the shuttle of modern life 
is weaving between all parts of the world. Missions 
constitute but one of several tremendous movements 
going on in these lands as a part of Western pene- 
tration, and are now compelled both to study these 
other movements and to make adjustment to them if 
they are not to be eliminated by them. The Geneva 
department will assist missions in this process of study 
of and adjustment to these modern world forces. 


The commercial cinema, the modern factory, the 
slum, bad housing, disintegration of social controls, 
dangerous working conditions for women and chil- 
dren, forced labor, slavery, traffic in women and chil- 
dren, the use of opium and narcotics, illicit sale of 
liquor, rural depression, communism. These are 
among the factors with which the modern missionary 


must deal if he is to help build a sound and enduring 
Christian Church and community. 


Movies vs. MisstonarigEs 


There is a grim humor in the spectacle of Christian 
money being poured into missionary lands with both 
constructive and disintegrating effect. The head of 
the Social Questions Section of the League of Nations 
recently remarked to me: “Why doesn’t your bureau 
address itself to the study of the commercial cinema 
in relation to missions? Not long ago I crossed the 
Pacific on an American steamer which was carrying 
twenty-one missionaries to China. It also carried and 
displayed each evening an array of the most vile films 
it has ever been my lot to see. The three hundred 
Oriental passengers in the steerage and the Oriental 
crew received this screen depiction of American life 
with relish. I reflected which would be the more 
effective process—that represented by the missionaries 
aboard or the cinema.” ‘The president of the steam- 
ship company concerned is a pillar in his church and 
has made princely benefactions to the missionary 
movement in China. 


The modern industrial movement in South Africa 
is shifting the center of gravity of native population 
from agricultural and pastoral regions to the mineheads 
and industrial centers. The tribal controls and social 
sanctions of African life are disappearing with these 
shifts of population. The industrialized African no 
longer fits into the old environment. A great unat- 
tached society—neither African nor European—is be- 
ing created, a population which is a menace to the old 
native society and yet unadjusted to the new order 
which it is serving. Missions are compelled to square 
their program and message to meet this changed situa- 
tion. They built up their work to meet the needs of 
a pastoral and agricultural community: that commu- 
nity is now melting before their eyes and new com- 
munities, hundreds of miles removed from their his- 
toric mission plants, are springing up around the 
mines, presenting the needs and problems of a new 
social order. 


New Tyres or Missronary SERVICE 


The department at Geneva aims to study and throw 
light on such situations, light which will enable mis- 
sions and native churches to decide wisely on courses 
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of action. It aims also to act as a source of informa- 


_ tion and exchange of experience as between widely 
separated mission groups. It hopes to bring to the 
attention of the public in the Christian countries con- 
cerned the significance of unsatisfactory conditions in 
mission lands for which they are responsible. One 
practical aspect of the new bureau should be to call 
the attention of the Church to the need for a new type 
of missionary—men and women trained in the tech- 
nique of social, industrial and rural service, who will 
find in these specialized fields an outlet for Christian 
idealism and a challenging field for their finest talents. 

The new department has met with a most friendly 
reception by the other international religious and 
secular organizations in Geneva. From contacts with 
the secretariats of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office it is clear that these officials 

are expecting a high grade of cooperation from the 
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organized Christian forces of the world in supplement- 
ing their efforts at raising the international level of 
social legislation and practice. One official expressed 
the opinion that these organizations can create the legal 
machinery for standardizing and improving social con- 
ditions, but that they look to the Christian Church to 
clothe this legal framework with the living flesh of 
moral purpose and conviction. 

One is increasingly impressed at Geneva with the 
League and the Labor Office as instruments of poten- 
tial moral and spiritual idealism, but instruments en- 
meshed in the mechanism of the political system of 
Europe—like birds of passage poised to soar in noble 
flight but held down by entanglements. The Christian 
Church has a chance to demonstrate that it is not bound 
by the same handicaps, and to address itself to the task 
of building into the heart of humanity what th. 
League is writing into its statute books. 


United States will observe Armistice Week 

by calling Christian people to prayer for the 
success of the Disarmament Conference and by study- 
ing the disarmament problem. 
\ The Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill is now distributing 40,000 copies 
of its Armistice Week pamphlet, “Disarmament and 
World Peace.” 

In this document the reasons why the churches are 
vitally interested in the reduction of armaments are 
stated as follows: 

! “1. Because Jesus Christ our Lord, by precept and 
4 practice, exalted peace, justice, brotherhood, sacrifice, 
5 love, forgiveness, patience, long-suffering, holiness, 
2 friendship and faith. 

; “2. Because our churches, under the leadership of 
¥ the Prince of Peace, seek to develop a spirit of good- 

‘will in the hearts of men everywhere and to establish 
a a universal reign of brotherhood. They still look 
i forward to the ideals of St. Augustine, who 1,500 
years ago said, ‘Thou shalt unite the citizens of one 
place with those of another, nation with nation, group 
with group, and, in general, all men among themselves ; 
and so not only render society more secure, but form 
a universal brotherhood.’ 

“3. Because our government has given its solemn 

_ pledge to fifty-seven other governments renouncing 
__-war as an instrument of national policy and promising 
to seek the solution of every controversy only by the 
methods of peace. The spirit and principles of this 
anti-war pact should now be made effective in reduc- 
ing all preparations for war. With war renounced 
by the official treaty action of practically every nation, 
armaments should no longer be fundamental in inter- 


ig NHOUSANDS of churches throughout the 
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Churches to Stress Disarmament During Armistice WV eek 


national relations or in determining national policies. 
The churches should heartily support our government 
in carrying out these pledges.” 

The following suggestions are made as to ways 
in which Armistice Week may be untilized in cultivat- 
ing an intelligent and determined will to peace: (1) 
a special Armistice Sunday service, November 8, 
stressing in the sermon the need, from the Christian 
standpoint for a thoroughgoing reduction of arma- 
ments; (2) the use of the “Armistice Sunday Service 
of Worship,” consisting of responsive readings and 
familiar and new peace hymns with music, arranged 
as a regular order of worship; (3) distribution in 
pews, on several successive Sundays, of selected leaf- 
lets from the “Brief Summaries Series,” published 
by the Commission; (4) a community or local church 
study conference on peace and disarmament; (5) a 
community mass meeting on Armistice Sunday after- 
noon or evening; (6) an interdenominational lunch- 
eon on Armistice Day, November 11; (7) an interna- 
tional dinner and (8) use of the midweek prayer ser- 
vice or “church night” for a discussion of the peace 
problem from the standpoint of the Church. 

Prior to, during and following the Armistice period 
many thousands of the Christian thinking people of 
the nation are expected to sign the Federal Council’s 
petition on disarmament. This petition, addressed to 
the President of the United States, expresses the 
conviction of those who sign it “that the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy and the 
pledges by our government and fifty-seven other na- 
tions to seek only methods of peace in the solution of 
controversies have laid sound foundations for the 
success of the forthcoming World Disarmament Con- 
ference... 
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The petition suggests that the policy of the Ameri- 
can Government at the Conference shall include: 


“1. Unceasing emphasis on the moral obligations 
of the Peace Pact. 

“2. Actual reduction of all armaments. 

“3. Limitation and progressive reduction of mili- 
tary budgets. 

“4. Immediate abolition by all governments of 
‘ preparations and appropriations for poison-gas 
and disease-germ warfare. 

“5. Establishment of a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission to supervise the observance of the 
disarmament agreements.” 


Already many local church and interchurch bodies 
are making plans to use the Commission’s sixty-page 
pamphlet, “Churches and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence,” as the basis for an intensive study of the issues 
to be discussed at Geneva next February. Pastors, 
too, and church leaders generally are using this pam- 
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phlet as a source of factual materials in preparation © 
for the observance of Armistice Week. One prom- 
inent layman has said of this booklet: ‘“Congratula- 
tions on your disarmament pamphlet. It contains ex- 
actly the facts and material that are needed.” 

An idea of the comprehensive manner in which 
the Commission’s study outline deals with the subjects 
of world justice, peace and disarmament may be had 
by glancing at the following chapter titles: Christian 
Ideals and Disarmament, Some Church Declarations, 
Disarmament Obligations of the Nations, The Prob- 
lem of National Security, The Human Costs of the 
War, The Colossal Costs of Armaments and War, The 
World’s Military Establishments, Organizing the 
World for Peace, Steps in the Disarmament Move- 
ment, Draft Convention for the World Disarmament 
Conference, The Limitation of Naval Armaments, 
The Limitation of Land Armaments, War Debts, 
Reparations and Disarmament, President Hoover’s 
Moratorium. 


THE CHURCHES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
A Fourfold Program 


S THE CHURCHES are faced with a third 
winter of distress in most communities, it may 
be helpful to review the fourfold program 

which has been suggested by the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council during the past two 
years in its endeavor to evolve a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problem of unemployment. 


I. Relief 

The first pressing need has, of course, been recog- 
nized as relief—the provision of adequate food, shelter 
and clothing for those who are out of work. “How 
the Churches Are Helping in Unemployment” con- 
tains detailed suggestions of concrete ways in which 
churches can help, coordinating their activities with 
those of social and governmental relief agencies. A 
new edition of the leaflet, including a brief bibliogra- 
phy is now available (2 cents each, $1.00 per hun- 
dred, from the Federal Council). 

The Federal Council offered its full support a 
year ago to the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment and sought the counsel of its staff 
with reference to technique of relief and coopera- 
tion. Similar cooperation has again been offered to 
Walter S. Gifford, Director of the President’s Or- 
ganization for Unemployment, in the nation-wide task 
ahead this winter, and the facilities of the Council 
made available for reaching the pastors throughout 
the country. Local churches can be counted on again 
to cooperate heartily in a united program in their own 
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communities. There is every reason to believe that 
voluntary gifts to unemployment relief last year came 
in large proportion from church sources in response 
to church appeals and in general support of the social 
agencies. Church people will surely respond again 
this year to the urgent appeal of humanity in distress. 


II. Conference and Social Action 


Most thoughtful people will agree that relief is not 
enough. The conscience of the Nation must also be 
focused on the moral necessity for the development 
of plans to “eliminate from our economic life the 
tragedy of unemployment with its human suffering 
and economic loss.” At the suggestion of the Social — 
Service Commission of the Federal Council, the So- | 
cial Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the Social Justice Commission 


in setting up a national conference on ‘Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment,” which was held in 
Washington, D. C., in January, 1931. As speakers at 
the conference there were gathered together a group _ 
of distinguished employers, economists, government 
officials, labor representatives and church leaders. 
These addresses have now been published under the 
title of “Permanent Preventives of Unemployment.” 
Copies may be obtained at 50 cents each by addressing 
the Conference on Permanent Preventives of Unem- 
ployment, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

A follow-up of the conference was conducted by 
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each of the three religious organizations independent- 


ly, stimulating individual employers to constructive 


action and calling the attention of delegates and 


church forces to proposed social legislation. Copies 
of recent resolutions on unemployment by the Federal 
Council were sent to each delegate from the Protestant 
churches. The resolutions included approval of’ (1) 
collection and publication by the Government at fre- 
quent intervals of adequate statistics on the extent 
of unemployment, (2) the development of a compre- 
hensive system of adequate national, state and city 
free employment agencies, (3) systematic long-range 
planning of public works to be inaugurated as one of 
the means of prevention of unemployment, (4) im- 
mediate special appropriations by the national, state 
and local governments to finance the further expan- 
sion of public works and construction programs, and 
(5) “our conviction that society’s responsibility for 


the preservation of human values in our industrial 


society makes unemployment insurance an indispen- 
sable part of sound social policy.” 

A number of other conferences on unemployment 
or sessions in larger conferences have resulted from 
the Washington conference. It is suggested that every 
community set up such a conference this winter. 


III. Religious Education 


Perhaps most important of all is the desirability 
of widespread study and discussion of the problems 
of unemployment by church groups throughout the 


land. As a guide for such discussion, a pamphlet 


entitled “Unemployment—A Discussion Outline” has 
been prepared by Professors Harrison Elliott and 
Erdman Harris of Union Seminary, Miss Nellie Day 
of Chicago, and James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
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of the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council. This outline includes suggestions for gear- 
ing local church groups into actual relief projects in 
their communities, and at the same time discussing the 
religious implications of the problem and exploring 
the possibilities of permanent preventives of unem- 
ployment. It contains reference quotations and bib- 
liographies. Copies may be obtained from the Associ- 
ation Press at 35 cents per copy, 50 for $12.25, or 
from the Federal Council. 


IV. The Prophetic Note 


By means of the annual Labor Sunday Message for 
1931, which dealt with “Economic Security—A De- 
mand for Brotherhood,” as well as last year’s message 
on “Religion in a Machine Age,” the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Social Service Commission has sought also to 
emphasize the underlying principles upon which a 
Christian social order must be based. Suggestions 
and bibliographies have also been made available to 
assist ministers in the study of the moral and ethical 
implications of the problem. 

Shall not the churches press forward along this 
fourfold front, both assuring relief and shelter to the 
unemployed this winter and also making a distinct con- 
tribution to the abolition of unemployment by means 
of intelligent social planning in the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood ? 


A report on “Unemployment: The Problem and 
Some Possible Remedies” by the Federal Council’s 
Research Department was published in Information 
Service (January 24, 1931). The Industrial Review 
of the Year (July 25, 1931) contains material on this 


problem. 
James MYERs. 


China’s Sufferings Call for Help 


seems more than full. Cables and letters have 

been bringing a stream of reports of “the worst 

flood of half a century” in the central Yangtse valley 

and of the more recent breaking of the dykes of the 

Grand Canal and the Yellow River in the Northeast. 

In addition to the regular news service from Shang- 

hai and Hankow, which for weeks has been reporting 

the developing story, a cable was received on Septem- 

ber 5 from Bishop Logan H. Roots, sent direct to the 
Federal Council. He says: 


-.-: cup of disaster, suffering and woe 


“Flood disaster in China unprecedented in 
magnitude, involving rich agricultural Yang- 
tse Valley. Extent of disaster yet impossible 
to estimate. Millions homeless, destitute, fac- 
ing starvation. Hupeh Province suffering 
most with nearly two-thirds affected. Whole 


section of population in low-lying district 
wiped out. Hankow cities refugees estimated 
three hundred thousand half of whom are 
in refugee camps. Diseases spreading 
among refugees. Epidemic threatening. 
Conditions extremely severe and becoming 
progressively worse especially in view of ap- 
proaching winter. All relief agencies co- 
ordinating under Hupeh Branch of National 
Flood Relief Commission. | Membership 
Chinese and foreign. Generous contributions 
received from governmental and private 
sources but utterly inadequate. Many more 
absolutely necessary to cope with situation. 
Earnestly appeal for your cooperation.” 
This cable deals only with one part of China’s 
tragedy and does not have to do with what may prove 
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to be the equally disastrous flood of the Yellow 
River, which for centuries has been “China’s sorrow.” 


As soon as the facts became fairly definite China 
Famine Relief, U. S. A. (which during recent years 
has sent over $1,400,000 from American friends of 
China for famine sufferers in the far Northwest, 
where a three-year drought had brought destruction 
and death to many millions), immediately approached 
the American Red Cross and the Federal Farm 
Board. The Red Cross has sent $100,000 to China 
as an expression of sympathy, and, as reported in the 
press, the Farm Board has arranged for the sale of 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat on the most generous 
possible terms allowed by the law. But those who 
are most intimate with the facts declare that these 
arrangements are only the merest beginning of what 
is imperatively needed. 


A population exceeding one-half of that of the 
United States is directly affected. Thousands of 
square miles are under water—ten, fifteen and in 
many places twenty feet. Thousands of villages are 
wiped out. This summer’s crops have been swept 
away. Winter will pass before the water flows off 
and new crops can be planted for next summer. Not 
only famine but disease and virulent epidemics will 
follow the inevitable unsanitary conditions. The 
organized life of the flooded areas is disrupted. The 
horror, desolation and misery in which millions of 
men, women and children will be living and dying 
during the coming winter, Americans, in relative 
prosperity, cannot realize or even imagine. 


Representatives of the foreign missions boards in 
New York City have had two informal conferences to 
pool their information. A committee representing 
the Federal Council of Churches, the foreign missions 
boards and China Famine Relief, U. S. A., called 
upon President Hoover and the American Red Cross 
early in September to present the facts in their pos- 
session and to suggest that the emergency is so great 
that private agencies and friends could not possibly 
hope in any adequate way to meet the situation. 


Notwithstanding the hard winter ahead of us here 
in the United States, with serious unemployment and 
the imperative need of helping our own Northwest, 
where drought and locusts have brought widespread 
havoc and suffering, it is hoped that the American 
Red Cross may see its way to heading up American 
sympathy and relief for -China. 

As we go to press relief plans are being made. 
It is unthinkable that the Christian forces and friends 
of humanity in the United States will stand heedlessly 
by during the coming months. Already, without any 
special appeals, warm hearts are sending in gifts to 
the Federal Council, to China Famine Relief and to 


misson boards. 
SIDNEY L. GULICK. 
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Federal Council’s Executive to Meet 


in Philadelphia 


The churches of Philadelphia, which was the scene 
of the first meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America when it was organized 
in 1908, will be host to the Council again this year at 
the time of the Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Accepting an invitation from the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, the Executive Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia December 2-4. 

The Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Council is the occasion for formulating the 
major programs and policies of the cooperative work 
of the churches for the coming year. 

The meetings will be held in the Methodist Epis- 
copal headquarters at 1701 Arch Street. The Robert 
Morris Hotel, immediately adjoining the Methodist 
building, will be the headquarters for most of the 
members of the Executive Committee. 


Personal Religion No. 28 


THE GREAT WAGER 
How is it proved? 
It isn’t proved, you fool; it can’t be proved. 
How can you prove a victory before 
It’s won? How can you prove a man who leads 
To be a leader worth the following, 
Unless you follow to the death, and out 
Beyond mere death, which is not anything 
But Satan’s lie upon eternal life? 
Well—God’s my leader, and I hold that He 
Is good, and strong enough to work His plan 
And purpose out to its appointed end. 


I walk in crowded streets, where men 

And women, mad with lust, loose- pe and 
lewd, 

Go promenading down to hell’s wide gate; 

Yet have I looked into my mother’s eyes 

And seen the light that never was on sea 

Or land, the light of love, pure love and true, 

And on that love I bet my life. 


. I bet my life on beauty, truth, 
And love! not abstract, but incarnate truth; 
Not beauty’s passing shadow, but its self, 
Its very self made flesh—love realized. 
I bet my life on Christ, Christ crucified. 


G. A. Stuppert KENNEDY. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose Io cents per doz.; 75 cents per C,, 
$7.00 per M. 
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REFORMATION DAY, 1931 


3 NCE AGAIN the Central Bureau for Relief 
() of the Evangelical Churches of Europe in- 
vites American churches to commemorate the 
anniversary of the proclamation of Luther’s ninety- 
five theses by devoting a special service to the prob- 
lems of world Protestantism and the situation of the 
Protestant churches of Continental Europe. Reforma- 
tion Day being October 31, most of the churches 
celebrating Reformation Sunday will do so on the 
preceding Sunday, October 25, but the subsequent 
Sunday, November 1, is also suitable. 


Never since the year of currency inflation—1922— 
has the situation in Europe been so critical for the 
Protestant churches. An alarming decrease in church 
‘memberships has taken place, due very largely to the 

enormously increased taxes and unemployment. 

Even more alarming are the rapid strides made by 

the vigorous and aggressive anti-religious movement 

among the impoverished and embittered working 

‘ classes. The adjective “working” is misplaced, per- 
haps, for millions are out of work and there is little 
real sign of the recovery of industry. 


Very grave is the condition of the Inner Mission 
/ in Germany and Austria. At the end of the inflation 
period, and after the new relationships between 
Church and State had been adjusted, the German 
Inner Mission Union, which combines the benevolent 
works of several denominations and has. associate 
_ organizations over most of Europe, was forced to 
take up a loan of $2,000,000 in order to rehabilitate 
the hundreds of evangelical benevolent institutions 
which were bankrupt or in dire straits. At present, 
it is impossible even to pay the interest on this loan, 
and the situation is absolutely catastrophic. Such 
well-known institutions as Kaiserswerth, Bethel 
' (Bielefeld), the famous “Rauhes Haus” of Hamburg, 
and many others—all of them responsible for hun- 
dreds of old people, cripples, blind, deaf-mutes, epi- 
leptics and feebleminded—are affected. After the 
_ heavy losses in endowments which followed the war, 
_ the disastrous developments in German and Austrian 
industry, the unexampled extent of unemployment, 
_ impoverishment and destitution, and the dearth of 
i capital, have eaten up the last reserves and destroyed 
the last sources of financial support for much Chris- 
ki; tian welfare work. 


Another difficult situation has arisen in Belgium. 
The Belgian Missionary Church and the Walloon 
Church are almost crushed under heavy deficits. 
_ These deficits were incurred during the war, and since 
that time conditions have never improved to the ex- 
tent of enabling any repayment of the old debts, but 
have rather compelled the making of new ones, mere- 


ly to put buildings in repair and care for the vastly 
increased number of orphans, crippled, and other 
dependents. 


The Evangelicals in Spain are among the few who 
can afford to look back upon the last six months with 
any degree of satisfaction. While it is not yet pos- 
sible to foresee just how the new form of govern- 
ment will affect the non-Catholic churches, the Prot- 
estants already feel a marked change for the better 
in the attitude of officials and their fellow-citizens 
generally. As one Spanish Protestant wrote to a 
friend recently: “At least we are no longer lepers 
and outcasts!” 


Everything in Europe, however, is overshadowed 
by the “pressure from the East’”——the unremitting, 
drive of the five-year anti-religious program inaugu 
rated by the Soviet government. In every walk of 
life its ramifications are felt. Anguished letters come 
from the Christians in the penal colonies of northern 
Russia, and every sort of means have been tried to 
make their lot a little less hard. A determined effort 
is also being made this year to clean up the refugee 
problem which has been so acute since the great ex- 
odus of Mennonites and Lutherans in 1929. Little 
groups of refugees have been escaping into Persia, 
China, Rumania, the Baltic States and other countries 
bordering on Russia, and as they arrive at their haven 
destitute of everything, they present a real problem 
to relief agencies. It is a sad consolation to know 
that with the present refugees once cared for, there is 
little chance of any more of them getting away from 
the Soviet territory, so strict has the border watch 
become. Everyone caught trying to escape is either 
shot or imprisoned. 


An impetus has been given to the endeavors to 
end the refugee problem by recent disturbing news 
from China. There are at Harbin from 1,500 to 1,800 
Russian evangelicals — Mennonites, Lutherans and 
others—who have been there since 1930, living pre- 
cariously on what the relief agencies could give them, 
hoping for a chance to emigrate to South America or 
Canada. There is a bare possibility that Canada can 
take another 400 or so, and both Paraguay, and more 
lately Mexico, have given consent to their immigra- 
tion, but the high cost of transportation and coloniza- 
tion has made it impossible to do anything for them. 


The Chinese government has been compelled to yield 
to pressure brought by the Soviet authorities and has 
set a deadline for the presence of Russian citizens 
within its boundaries. It threatens to deport them 
back into Russian territory unless reasonable assur- 
ance is given that they will shortly be moved out of 
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the country and settled elsewhere. Originally, Octo- 
_ ber 1 was the date set, but the Central Bureau for 
Relief, the International Red Cross, and the Nansen 
Refugee Commission, as well as the Mennonite relief 
committees, have succeeded in getting the League of 
Nations to intercede on behalf of the unhappy refu- 
gees, who have already suffered so much for their 
persistence in the Christian faith. 

It will be necessary, however, to raise a consider- 
able sum of money at once, for even with transporta- 
tion expense reduced to a minimum, the cost of get- 
ting the immigrants to their destination and caring 
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’ 
for them until they can stand on their own feet, will 
not be much less than $150 per person. Generous 
response has already come from individuals to an 
appeal for this urgent need; it is hoped that the re- 
sponse of the churches will be equally prompt. It 
would be pitiful if world Protestantism had not the 
strength or the will to save this little remnant of 
Christian martyrs from being sent back into the hor- 
rors from which they fled at the risk of their lives. 

Literature concerning the Reformation Sunday ap- 
peal can be obtained from the Central Bureau for 
Relief, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Unemployment, Lawlessness, Disarmament 


ment were the three burning issues which pro- 

vided the center of discussion at a conference 
of selected representatives of the various denomina- 
tions, held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., September 17 and 
18. The conference, with Dr. John R. Mott as chair- 
man and Stanley High as secretary, was convened by 
a group of denominational leaders for the purpose 
of affording opportunity for collective study of the 
duty of the churches in these specific fields. 


. EMPLOYMENT, lawlessness and disarma- 


After an opening address by Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, who emphasized the tightening grip of secular- 
ism in the modern world as its greatest problem, the 
conference plunged into a consideration of unemploy- 
ment. After an address by Honorable Eliot Wads- 
worth, representing President Hoover’s Organization 
for Unemployment Relief, there was a general agree- 
ment that the churches should give their full support 
in every possible way to the relief program and spe- 
cific suggestions for doing this were drafted. An 
address by Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of Baltimore, 
stirred the conference to a consideration of the place 
of the churches in bringing about the economic and 
social changes which are necessary to prevent recur- 
ring unemployment in the future. This note was also 
sounded in a stirring address by J. Stitt Wilson. 


The emergence of lawlessness in American life, its 
causes and its cure, were the subject of a penetrating 
analysis by Edward T. Devine, who is now serving 
as Chairman of the Federal Council’s Committee on 
the Revision of the “Social Ideals of the Churches.” 


The responsibility of the churches for creating a 
public opinion that will make possible the largest suc- 
cess of the forthcoming General Conference on Dis- 
armament was graphically outlined by Rev. Walter 
W. Van Kirk, Associate Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Justice. and 
Goodwill. 


The conference broke up into round-tables for more 


detailed discussion of the topics. Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son, Research Secretary of the Federal Council, pre- 
sided over the section on unemployment, and Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary, over the group 
dealing with lawlessness. Henry Hodgkin was chair- 
man and Mr. Van Kirk was secretary of the round- 
table on disarmament. 


The findings of the conference are reported in de- 
tail in Information Service, the publication of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Research Department, in its issue of 
September 26. (Single copies five cents.) 


HomeE Missions AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


At a meeting of the Administrative Committee of 
the Home Missions Council on September 4, a mes- 
sage was sent to President Hoover expressing the 
attitude of the home missions agencies toward the 
unemployment situation and their desire that the’ 
Federal Council should represent them in dealing) 
with unemployment problems. The message to the) 
President was as follows: 


“The Home Missions Council, representing twenty- 
seven denominations and thirty-three boards of home 
missions in the United States and Canada, heartily 
endorses your unemployment relief program and cor- 
dially approves of the appointment of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America as the 
agency through which the Protestant churches are to! 
cooperate, and also assures you of its readiness to 
cooperate with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in making your unemployment 
program effective.” . 


The Home Missions Council has also made a state- 
ment setting forth the judgment that, in the present 
economic depression, which will inevitably mean seri- 
ous difficulties for the missionary program, the 
stronger churches ought to be especially generous. | 
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f NHE American churchmen who were at Cam- 
/ bridge, England, August 23-28, attending the 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, 
bear witness to an impressive development in the 
vitality of this new movement for practical unity 
among the churches throughout the world. This move- 
ment, growing out of the great conference on “Chris- 
tian Life and Work,” held in Stockholm in 1925, in 
which the late Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden was 
the leading figure, has now assumed permanent form, 
with headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, and an 
international staff carrying forward a cooperative pro- 
gram dealing with the responsibilities of the churches 
in the social field. 
_ Reports presented at the meeting in Cambridge 
showed that, in addition to carrying on educational 
efforts in the interest of strengthening church co- 
operation, especially in the European countries, a pro- 
gram of social research and education is now under 
way. National conferences on the relation of the 
churches to unemployment are being held, to be fol- 
lowed next year by an international conference on 
the same subject. Another important concern is the 
threatened return of the seven-day week in the steel 
industry in several nations; into which an inquiry is 
now being projected. Perhaps more important than 
such specific pieces of research is the continuing study 
which is being made of the methods pursued by the 
churches in their respective countries in dealing with 
industrial, social and international problems. 


_ In attendance at the Cambridge meeting were some 
of the outstanding leaders in Western Christianity. 
The Chairman was the Anglican Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Dr. Frank T. Woods. Other leaders were: Dr. 
A. E. Garvie, the eminent Congregationalist ; Profes- 
| sor Wilfred Monod, 
t he well - known 
French Protestant 
scholar ; Professors D. 
A. Titius and Martin 
Dibelius, of Germany ; 
Professor Eugene 
Choisy, of Switzer- 
land, Professor Fran- 
cis Zilka of Czecho- 
slovakia, and Bishop 
Ammundsen of Den- 
mark. 


The Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches, whose 
participation in the 
Life and Work move- 


_ RT. REV. FRANK T. WOODS 
Bishop of Winchester 
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Churches Move ‘Toward Larger World Unity 


ment is one of its 
most distinctive fea- 
tures, were ably rep- 
resented by Arch- 
bishop Germanos, 
Bishop Irenaeus of 
Jugo-Slavia, Profes- 
sor Zankov, of Bul- 
garia, and Professor 
Arsenieuw of the 
Russian Church. 


T he American 
members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
wete Dr. S. Parkes 
@jaman, Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, 
Bishop John L. Nu- 
elsen and Rev. Hen- 
ry S. Leiper, supplemented by several co-opted visitors. 


HENRY S. LEIPER 


The acting General Secretary for Administration 
is Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, temporarily loaned by the 
Church Peace Union. Dr. Adolf Keller, whose ser- 
vices are contributed by America, is General Secre- 
tary for Education and Extension. The Director of 
Research, Dr. Schoenfeld, is supported by the Evan- 
gelical Church Federation of Germany, and the ser- 
vice of his colleague, Dr. Ehrnstrom, is made avail- 
able by the Swedish churches. 


The most impressive moment of the conference was 
the memorial service to Archbishop Soderblom, the 
Lutheran Primate of Sweden, the passion of whose 
later life was the movement for world unity among 
the churches, for which the Life and Work move- 
ment stands. 


TTC OR OSS. hh Olt (ALL 


The annual Roll Call of the American Red Cross 
begins this year on Armistice Day, November 11, and 
continues until Thanksgiving Day, November 26. 
This is the same period which the Red Cross has used 
for its enrollment for the past eleven years. As in 
other years, the churches can be counted on to be 
among the foremost agencies in the community in 
furthering the Red Cross appeal. 


It is especially urged that whenever possible the 
churches and other community agencies should not 
plan other financial appeals for the same period as 
the Red Cross Roll Call. This is advisable not only 
from the standpoint of courtesy, but also because it 
has generally been found that when two or more 
campaigns are held simultaneously both suffer. 
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Churchmen of Many Lands Meet for Peace 


ROM September 1 to 5, Cam- 
Posie England, was the scene 

of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches. The meeting brought to- 
gether a group of Christian leaders 
from more than a score of countries 
for the purpose of planning a united 
front in their peace program. 


The forthcoming Disarmament Con- 
ference brought the subject of the re- 
lation of the churches to disarmament 
clearly to the fore, and an admirable 
statement on the subject was enthu- 
siastically adopted as follows: 


“The message for the world entrusted to the Christian 
Church is the Gospel of the divine love and sacrifice, re- 
vealed in Christ and His Cross. In accordance with that 
message, the Conference submits to the churches for their 
consideration and action the following statement regarding 
the approaching Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 

“This conference of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, assembled in Cambridge, 
England, on September 4, 1931, asserts that ‘war considered 
as an institution for the settlement of international disputes 
is incompatible with the mind and method of Christ and there- 
fore is incompatible with the mind and method of His Church.’ 

“The Conference, therefore, welcomes the fact that the 
League of Nations has summoned a world disarmament con- 
ference, and declares that it is the duty of all churches to 
bring their utmost influence to bear upon that conference so 
that the representatives of the nations there assembled may 
know that the religious and moral forces of the world 
demand such an international agreement as will bring about 
(1) a substantial reduction of armaments in every form; 
(2) the fixing of a scale for the armed forces of the nations 
which shall be equitable to all and consistent with the fact 
that all have renounced war and have undertaken that dis- 
putes which arise among them shall never be settled except 
by pacific means; and (3) security for all nations against 
aggression. 

“The Conference holds that in the world of today the 
churches can countenance no other methods of settling inter- 
national disputes than conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
decision, and that the true way to the abandonment of all 
instruments of war lies in the development of a system of 
international justice, the growth of mutual respect and con- 
fidence, and willingness to make national sacrifices for the 
common good. 

“The Conference appeals to the Christian Churches in all 
lands to assure their national governments that they will 
actively support them in the task of reducing armaments to 
the lowest point; and urges all members of the Christian 
communities to give themselves to private and public prayer 
that the forthcoming Disarmament Conference may, under the 
divine guidance, achieve all desired results.” 


Reorganization plans provide for the transfer of 
the Central Office of the World Alliance from London 
to Geneva as soon as the practical arrangements can 
be made. Sir Willoughby Dickinson, of London, who 
has for many years been the International Secretary, 


HENRY A. ATKINSON 


was elected President, succeeding the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
new General Secretary, with head- 
quarters in Geneva, will be chosen. 


The American delegates to the meet- 
ing of the International Conference: 
included Henry A. Atkinson, Clifford 
Barnes, S. Parkes Cadman, Ivan Leal 
Holt, Henry S. Leiper, Miles Krum- 
bine, William P. Merrill, Fred Bi 
Smith and Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


ABOLISHESCOMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 


The R. O. T. C. at the University 
of Cincinnati has gone upon a volun- 
tary rather than a compulsory basis. This change 
goes into effect in September, 1931. The official reso- 
lution on this question, as adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of this institution, contains the following 
significant preamble: | 


“Whereas, since the time when such military 
courses were established in this University and in 
many other universities in this country, many of said 
universities have abandoned the requirement that such 
military instruction be compulsory, and the United 
States Government itself has ruled that such com- 
pulsory military study is not required in the land- 
grant colleges of the several states; and, 

“Whereas, compulsory courses are being abandoned 
in American universities in favor of the elective sys- 
tem, as a matter of educational policy; and, 

“Whereas, in the opinion of this Board no question 
of military preparedness or national defense is in- 
volved, such matters being within the peculiar prov- 
ince of the Federal Government, etc.” 


New Study for Young People 


As the first unit in a series on preparation for: 


marriage and home-making, planned by a conference 
which was called by the Federal Council of Churches, 
a new study entitled “Young People’s Relationships” 


has been prepared and has just been issued by Pilgrim 


Press. 

The central interest of the study is in the Christian 
approach to the relationships of young people of the 
two sexes to each other. The study is designed es- 
pecially for leaders of young people between the ages 
of sixteen and nineteen and it is expected that it will 
be of particular value for denominational summer 
conferences, Hi-Y clubs, Girl ESRC and similar 
groups. 


group to Benjamin S. Winchester, Educational Sec 


The writing of the manuscript was entrusted i the 


Diiober,. 1931 


tary of the Federal Council of Churches, in con- 
iutation with Dr. Max J. Exner of the American 
ocial Hygiene Association and Mrs. A. J. Gregg of 
The Inquiry.” 

The method followed is that of raising for dis- 
ission questions which grow out of the experiences 
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of young people, together with suggestions to the 
leader as to how to guide the discussion. 

The publication is a booklet of 67 pages, issued 
at seventy-five cents per copy. It may be ordered 
from Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
or from the Federal Council of Churches. 


LABOR SUNDAY, 1931 


“When the working classes of other countries have revolted 
yainst oppression and tyranny they have risen at the same 
me against the Church, identifying it as an ally of the other 
de in the struggle. In this country, the Federal Council of 
hurches in America has just reenunciated the principles of 
ligion in a way that could make the Church a strong ally 
f the working men and the man who has no work. : 
ome of the disinherited look scornfully upon religion as 
ffering nothing to mankind except ‘pie in the sky.’ But if 
1¢ churches adopt the principles of their Federal Council 
1ey will be approaching closer perhaps than they have ever 
ome in actual practice to the religion of the Hebrew and 
hristian prophets.” 

These comments on the annual Labor Sunday Mes- 
age of the Social Service Commission were carried 
n an editorial in the Scripps-Howard papers on Sep- 
ember 1. 

-In connection with the Labor Sunday Message, 
3ishop Francis J. McConnell, as President of the 
Souncil, issued a Call to the Churches to observe 
wabor Sunday as a day of prayer “for deeper sym- 
athy with the unemployed, for guidance in finding 
he way out of the present economic depression and 
or the conscience and intelligence to build our social 
der on a firmer basis of justice for all.” 

Over 40,000 copies of the Message were taken by 
lenominational social service secretaries and state and 
ocal councils of churches and distributed to local 
vastors with the request that they be read from the 
yulpits. 

' Special union services were held in many cities. In 
30ston, several churches combined for the Labor 
Sunday service under the leadership of the Massa- 
husetts Federation of Churches. In Washington, 
). C., the local federation of churches planned a -spe- 
ial service cooperating with the Masons.of the Dis- 
rict of Columbia in an outdoor afternoon service. 
Dr. Alva W. Taylor spoke at a union service Labor 
Sunday evening and was the special guest speaker 
yn Labor Day in Pittsburgh. In New York, there 
was a great service at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the New York Federation of Churches and 
he American Federation of Labor cooperating. Open 
4ir services were held on Mt. St. Alban, the grounds 
9f the Washington Episcopal Cathedral. 

_ The Labor Sunday Message and Bishop McCon- 
iell’s Call to Prayer on the unemployment situation 


received wide publicity in the press. Editorials con- 
tained a great deal of favorable comment, and occa- 
sional criticism. The New York City Journal] said, 
“To the point, is the Labor Day Message to the 
churches of the Federal Council, going to the root 
of our troubles.” The Newark Evening News re- 
marked, “It is always gratifying to see an institu- 
tion stand militantly true to its ideals, as the Federal 
Council doés in its annual Labor Day Message,” agree- 
ing that “there is a great deal in our existing order 
that is not Christian, ethical or socially enlightened.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle compares part of the Message 
with the teaching of Jesus, who told the rich man to 
sell his goods and give to the poor, but suggests that 
the Council’s suggestions are impracticable and asserts 
that if wages are determined on the basis suggested, 
“we could not possibly compete in the slightest degree 
in the world markets as other nations with less altru- 
ism would hold those markets.” The Schenectady, 
N. Y., Star, considers the Labor Sunday Message “a 
thoughtful document that carries with it a great deal 
of dynamite not usually found in such pronounce- 
ments, striking a significant note in its very begin- 
ning, when it urges a system of national planning ;” 
and adds, “these are not the conclusions of a group 
of radical thinkers, but the best considered thought 
of a group of Christian gentlemen, and should re- 
ceive the thoughtful consideration of intelligent men 
and women.” 

The Washington Daily News characterizes the 
document as “strong in its statements and noted for a 
complete lack of cautious evasions,” and says “‘it is 
viewed by many as an indication of the growing liberal- 
ism of the churches in such problems.” 

One labor paper states that “it is gratifying to know 
that the Church is more and more giving its attention 
to the social and economic questions of the day.” 
(International Molders’ Journal.) Both the Railway 
Conductor and the Railway Carmen’s Journal printed 
a picture of the Church, carrying a banner labeled 
“Social Justice,” striding along with a laboring man 
on each side. The Railway Carmen’s Journal feels 
that “trade unionists should be heartened by the last 
month’s social view of churchmen.” 
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The religious press for the most part printed the 
Message in its entirety, with some editorial comment. 
Dr. Frederick K. Stamm on Labor Sunday quoted 
part of the Message and spoke on the religious impli- 
cations of economic conditions, over the national radio 
service sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches. 


Many Christian Bodies Make Pleas for Disarmament 


ANY of the church bodies of the United 
M States have lately gone on record in favor 

of a drastic reduction of the sea, land and 
air forces of the nations of the world. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, shortly 
after the announcement was made that the World 
Disarmament Conference would convene at Geneva 
in February, 1932, adopted a statement calling for (1) 
active and constructive participation by the United 
States in the Disarmament Conference; (2) unceas- 
ing emphasis on the moral obligations of the Peace 
Pact; (3) actual reduction, not mere limitation, of 
sea, land and air armaments; (4) immediate aboli- 
tion of all government preparations and appropria- 
tions for poison gas and disease germ warfare; and 
(5) establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission. 


Several denominations at their official assemblies 
this year have spoken insistently on the subject. 


The Northern Baptist Convention, at Kansas City, 
after stating that “we cannot believe that war as a 
present and future method of settling difficulties is 
justifiable from any human or Christian standpoint 

.” adopted the following resolution: 


“We recognize that the American delegation to the World 
Disarmament Conference will be influenced by an overwhelm- 
_ing mandate from the citizens of our land; and in view of the 
fact that the delegation must be appointed in the early autumn, 
we recommend the immediate appointment in every church 
of a Committee on the Prevention of War, with a view to 
informing our constituency as to the seriousness of our inter- 
national situation and the imperative need of conveying to 
responsible political leaders through petitions, letters, tele- 
grams and personal interviews, our conviction that the United 
States of America must take the lead in standing for the larg- 
est possible reduction of armaments by international agree- 
ment.” 


The General Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, at its Seattle convention, affirming that 
“disarmament is definitely contemplated in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and also in the final Treaty signed by 
Germany and the United States .’ adopted the 
following resolution: 


“We urge our churches and ministers by every possible 
means to bring public opinion to bear on this important mat- 
ter, and to induce our government to lead the way by drastic 


forms of patriotism,” 


_ intolerable burden of heavy armament,” adopted the | 


October, 193. 1 | 


Other Labor Sunday messages were issued by Dr. : 
John McDowell, of the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Industrial Fellowship | 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 


air.” 

A similar position was taken by the Reformed | 
Church in America, at the General Synod at Asbury - 
Park. The resolution of this body follows: ; 


“The coming year faces us with one of those major oppor- | 
tunities for peace through the approaching World Disarma- 
ment Conference. The world is actually and consciously 
undertaking to beat its swords into plowshares and is looking 
for ways by which it will not learn war any more. We recog- 
nize that the road ahead is steep and difficult but no greater 
challenge to men and women of high courage has presented 
itself in our time. Therefore, 


“BE IT RESOLVED that the whole Church get behind this 
movement with all the passionate zeal that goes with heroic 
adventure.” 

The voice of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was raised in support of disarmament at the | 
meeting of the General Board of Temperance and ~ 
Social Service of this communion at Lake Junaluska. 
The action by this Commission reads as follows: 


ee re 


“Our board has instructed its Executive Committee to pre- 
pare and to present the views of our Church on war and 
peace to the Disarmament Conference in 1932. Quoting the 
words of the Episcopal Address of 1930 that the ‘Complete ~ 
outlawry of war must be the goal of all who follow the Prince 
of Peace’ our Board insists that the desired goal be reached - 
at a very early date. Our own country and many other coun- — 
tries have signed the Paris Peace Pact in which ‘the high © 
contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of the national policy in their relations with one 
another.’ If this treaty is not to be ignored or brushed aside 
as mere idle words, we insist that our own government reduce ~ 
to a minimum its expenditures on the Army and Navy, main- 
taining only such force as is necessary for what might be 
called police duties. To enter upon a great program of naval 
expenditure when great masses of our people lack the neces- 
sities of life, is not only lack of logic and a repudiation of 
Paris but is a crime against humanity.” i 


The 43d International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, meeting in 
Cleveland in early August, recognizing “that the 
creation of international goodwill is one of the highest 
and that “economic distress 
among all peoples makes imperative the lifting of the — 


following statement: 


“RESOLVED: That the 43d International Convention of the . 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States an d 
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Beads hereby conveys to our respective governments the 
earnest desire that the selection and instruction of delegates 
to the Geneva Conference on Disarmament be such that the 
whole weight of our national influences be thrown in favor 
of a thoroughgoing program of disarmament. 


“We call upon all local Associations and upon every mem- 
ber of our brotherhood to do everything possible to guarantee 
that the forthcoming conference shall result in an actual and 
considerable reduction in armed forces; and that it be fol- 
lowed by whatever additional steps are necessary to secure the 
desired results. 


_ “We further urge local Associations to make this the occa- 
sion for inaugurating definite, systematic programs of study 
and free and open discussion among their members of the 
basic causes of international friction and of the means neces- 
sary to secure the peaceful adjustment of international dis- 
putes which may arise. 


The ten thousand delegates who attended the 

Golden Jubilee Convention of the International So- 

' ciety of Christian Endeavor petitioned President 
Hoover in part as follows: 

} “Believing that the coming International Disarmament Con- 

ference, to be held next year, presents one of the supreme 


opportunities of the present generation to further the cause 
of international goodwill and peace, 


“We, young citizens of the United States, respectfully call 
upon our government to take leadership with a definite pro- 
_gram for the reduction of armaments. 


“The Peace Pact of Paris, ratified by fifty-eight nations, 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy and agreed 
to settle all controversies by pacific means. We firmly believe 
that this great forward step in international understanding 

' absolutely implies a very substantial curtailment of the armed 
forces of the nations.” 
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BANKERS COOPERATE WITH CHURCHES 


In the publication known as Trust Companies for 
August, 1931, A. H. Eller, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., made a significant comment on 
one phase of the work of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters. Writing 
on the subject of “Safeguarding Endowments and 
Philanthropy through Corporate Trusteeship,’ Mr. 
Eller said: 


“Direct overtures have been made to the Trust Com- 
pany Division, presented four years ago by Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony on behalf of the Committee on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America and associated 
organizations, which it is believed represent the great- 
est constituency ever organized in America for volun- 
tary service to mankind. It is true that financial 
institutions are employed and have always been em- 
ployed to safeguard endowments—but to a far less 
extent than the importance of the business demands. 
Public confidence and favor are today running strong 
in their direction. 


“Whether by special or by uniform method the cor- 
porate trustee (and in most cases the trust company 
and bank with trust powers) must accept these over- 
tures, cooperate in the creation of endowments, and 
assume the duty of enhancing and safeguarding 
these funds. We cannot escape our debt to those who 
have endowed our institutions in the past, and we pay 
it best by putting posterity in debt to us. As we 
acknowledge this obligation and cooperate with the 
forces at work to enrich posterity, the banks and trust 
companies will find these forces at work for them.” 


Planning Conferences in Far West 


A series of conferences, to be held during the 
coming winter under the joint auspices of the Home 
Missions Council and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, is now being planned. 
Dr. William R. King, of the Home Missions Council, 
and Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council, 
carried out a joint itinerary to the Pacific Coast in 
September, making preparations for these conferences. 


In large part, the conferences will be a continuation 
of the Home Missions Congress of North America, 
held last December, and are designed to bring to the 
country at large the inspiration and information of 
that noteworthy gathering. A second major emphasis 
in the conferences will be Christian family life. 

The speakers for the conferences will be representa- 
tives of the national home missions agencies of the 
several denominations and also of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Marriage and the Home. 
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News of Interdenominational Life 


Dr. Johnson Gives Courses 
at Teachers College 

The work of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal. Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, has attracted such favorable at- 
tention, even in university circles, that 
he has been invited to become a member 
of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, so far as such 
work is not incompatible with his ser- 
vice to the Federal Council. During the 
present academic year, Dr. Johnson is 
to give important courses at Teachers 
College on “The Social Function of the 
Church” and “The Development of 
Ethical Theory.” He also, is one of the 
leaders in the graduate seminar on Re- 
ligious Education. 


The Bible 
in 919 Languages 

The Bible or some part of it has ‘ap- 
peared in no* fewer than 919 languages 
and dialects. This statement, made by 
the American Bible Society, is an im- 
pressive indication of the extent to which 
the Scriptures are becoming available for 
the whole world. 

The latest addition is the Gospel of St. 
Mark in Atche, a dialect used by one of 
the tribes on the French Ivory Coast of 
- West Africa. 


National Seminar 
on Religious Understanding 

A series of thirteen regional seminars 
of Catholics, Protestants and Jews, under 
the auspices of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, is planned for 
the coming fall and winter. These will 
lead up to a national conference on “Re- 
ligious Liberty and Mutual Understand- 
ing,” to be held on February 2 and 3 at 
the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The meeting is announced as a contribu- 
tion to the Bi-Centennial Celebration of 
George Washington’s Birthday. 

Applications for places in the Seminar 
will be received from any who are inter- 
ested and suggestions of subjects which 
should have consideration will be wel- 
comed if sent to the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


A Founder of the 
Federal Council Dies 

The death of Rev. Ward T. Suther- 
land in Rochester, N. Y., on August 18, 
meant the passing of one of the leaders 
in the founding of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Dr. Sutherland was the Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements which con- 
vened the notable Conference on Inter- 
church Federation, which was held in 
Carnegie Hall in 1905 and as a result of 
which the plan for the Federal Council 
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was submitted to the various denomina- 
tions for their ratification. Dr. Suther- 
land was at that time pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Oxford, N. Y. 

Dr. Elias B. Sanford, who was more 
responsible than any other single man for 
bringing the Council into being and who 
was its first Secretary, is now in his 
eighty-ninth year. Dr. Sanford keeps in 
frequent touch with the Federal Coun- 
cil through correspondence and never 
fails to send a message of greeting to 
the Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 


Laymen Undertake 
Foreign Missions Inquiry 

Several of the Commissioners of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
sailed for the Orient on September 20. 
Others will follow shortly. The Com- 
missioners, thirteen in all, are to spend 
the major part of the year in India, 
China and Japan, for the purpose of ap- 
praising objectively the activities of for- 
eign missions and the effect of missions 
in the Orient. 

The field workers of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, who have 
been making preliminary factual studies 
in the Orient, have recently returned and 
have placed their findings at the disposal 
of the commissioners. 

The chairman of the group of commis~ 
sioners is the distinguished Christian 
philosopher, Dr. William Ernest Hocking 
of Harvard University. Other members 
include: Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, Presi- 
dent of Brown University; Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College; 
Dean Frederic C. Woodward, of the 
University of Chicago; Albert L: Scott 
of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
per Sibley of Rochester; Dr. Arlo A. 
Brown of Drew University, and Dr. 
Charles Phillips Emerson, Dean of the 
Medical School of the University of 
Indiana. 


Report on American 
Cemeteries in France 

The General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains has just made public a 
report of a visitation made to the Ameri- 
can cemeteries in France by Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, General Secretary Emeri- 
tus of the Federal Council, and Dr. 
Joseph W. Cochran, minister of the 
American Church in Paris, last Memorial 
Day. 

The report was as follows: 


“Four cemeteries were visited. This 
service is now cared for by two govern- 
ment agencies: the American Graves 
Registration Service and the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. 

“The chapels are nearing completion, 
the marble crosses are all set up and the 


‘been denied citizenship.” 
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permanent headquarters at each cemetery 
established in continued charge of a care 
taker. These headquarters provide facili) 
ties for visitors. 

“So far as completed, the chapels ar 
beautiful. They do not provide seating 
capacity, but are rather in the nature 01 
altars. The architecture is different iv 
each cemetery, but all are appropriate it 
their simplicity of style. Pictures aré 
not yet available as General Pershing! 
does not wish to release them until all 
are completed. : 

“The grounds are all beautifully laid 
out with trees, shrubs and gardens. 

“The same sympathetic care is giver 
the bodies, both the known and the un) 
known, found from time to time on thd 
old battlefields. They are interred with 
a simple service. 4 

“Tt is to be regretted that the partially 
completed historical reservation at Bel! 
leau Wood has been given up by the 
voluntary organization in charge, for lack 
of funds. / 

“Those who have dear ones buried 
across the sea may take comfort in the 
fact that full recognition has been given 
to those who fell and that the memory) 
of their service and sacrifice is in every. 
way appropriately expressed in these 
shrines of our Nation.” 


Carlton Sherwood New Leader 
of Christian Endeavor i 

At the Jubilee Convention of the Inter- 
national Society of Christian Endeavor’ 
held in San Francisco last summer, Carl- 
ton M. Sherwood was chosen as th 
new General Secretary of the movemen 
Mr. Sherwood has been for many year 
identified with Christian Endeavor work. 
having been for seven years General Sec: 
retary of the Christian Endeavor Unio 
of New York State. In later years, Mr. 
Sherwood has been the Extension Secre 
tary of the International Society and a’ 
the same time the Executive Secretary, 
of the Citizens’ Committee of One Thou- 
sand for Law Observance. 


Lining Up with 
Professor Macintosh 2. : 
About fifty well-known Selene lead- 
ers in all parts of the country joined it 
making public a statement in which they 
declare that they “share the conviction: 
of those [Professor Douglas C. MaclIn. 
tosh and Miss Marie C. Bland] who have 
Among those 
who signed the statement are several 
distinguished bishops of both the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and the Methodis 
Episcopal Church, denominational of 
cials, editors of several of the outstand- 
ing religious journals, presidents of theo- 
logical seminaries and some of tt 
best known preachers of the Nation. 
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The statement reads as follows: 


“The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, which denies the right of citizen- 
ship to persons who refuse to abdicate 
their conscience on the question of par- 
ticipation in armed conflict, forces us, the 
undersigned citizens, to notify the con- 
stituted authorities of our Nation that 
we share the convictions of those who 
have been denied citizenship. 

“Some of the undersigned find it im- 
possible, because of religious and moral 
scruples, to render any kind of combatant 
service in time of war. Others share 
the conviction of one of the persons de- 
nied citizenship in the recent Supreme 
Court decision and cannot promise sup- 
port to the Government until we have 
had the opportunity of weighing the 
moral issues involved in an international 
struggle. 

_ “We concur in the minority opinion 
of the Supreme Court that ‘in the forum 

f conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the State has always been 
maintained. The reservation of that su- 
preme obligation, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, would undoubtedly be made by 
many of our conscientious citizens. The 
essence of religion is belief in a rela- 
tion to God involving duties superior to 
those arising from any human relation.’ ” 


Suggestions for the 
Church Library 

The Church Library is the subject of 
a four-page folder issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, containing 
suggestions for the building up of the 
library of the church. It will be fur- 
nished free upon request to ministers or 
others who are interested in developing 
libraries in their own local churches. 


Christian Colleges in China 
‘Make Readjustments 
The recommendations made at the re- 

cent meeting of the China Christian Edu- 
cational Association concerning the work 
of mission colleges in China are of great 
importance in view of the new situation 
created by the restrictions imposed by 
the government. The Association is es- 
pecially concerned that the missions 
should continue to carry on their benefi- 
cent work in spite of all obstacles. 

_ Among the recommendations are the 
following : 

“f. The China Christian Educational 
Association would urge upon all mission 
and church bodies the great importance 
of maintaining their schools, notwith- 
standing present restrictions of the gov- 
ernment educational authorities. The 
actual experiences of the past few years 
reported to this meeting show conclusive- 
ly that, given the proper teaching staff, 
it is possible to maintain schools that 
are definitely Christian. The churches 
and missions could make no greater mis- 
take at this critical time than to relin- 
‘quish the vitally important opportunities 
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afforded them through the conduct of 
private schools. Where religious in- 
struction is not permitted in the curricu- 
lum, school and church authorities should 
cooperate closely in providing the neces- 
sary facilities for such instruction, out- 
side of school hours. 


“2, The China Christian Educational 
Association would remind the faculties 
and authorities of Christian schools of 
the added responsibility placed upon them 
both individually and corporately to take 
the fullest advantage of the measure of 
liberty allowed them under government 
regulations, of standing firmly for those 
qualities of life and thought that we re- 
gard as distinctly Christian, and of mak- 
ing adequate provision for the religious 
instruction of pupils in the curriculum 
where permitted, and outside of school 
hours where necessary. 


“3. Under the new regulations requir- 
ing that all religious activities be on a 
voluntary basis, a number of plans are 
being tried which we would recommend 
for larger use and for further recom- 
mendation : : 


“(1) Separate building as center 
a. Separate hostel as relig- 
ious center 
b. Separate religious center 


“(2) Church as religious center 
“(3) Fellowship groups 
“(a) Special religious conferences.” 


Missouri Pastors Meet 
In State-Wide Conference 


Pastors from all sections of the State 
of Missouri convened in a conference of 
ministers, held under the auspices of the 
University of Missouri, June 24-26, for 
the purpose of encouraging a closer co- 
operation between the churches and the 
schools of the State. One hundred and 
fifty ministers from various denomina- 
tions were in attendance. 


Louisville Sponsors “First 
Century Christian Fellowship Group” 


In response to an invitation from the 
Louisville (Council of Churches and an 
interested group of laymen, the move- 
ment which is known as “A First Century 
Christian Fellowship” (also colloquial- 
ly described as “the Group”) con- 
ducted a ten-day series of meetings for 
personal Christian witness in Louisville 
last spring. A team of ninety men and 
women under the leadership of Rev. Ray 
Foote Purdy carried on the program. 
The meetings were held each evening 
in the ballroom of the Brown Hotel 
with an average attendance of 1,000. 
Against the background of the evening 
meetings of witness special groups were 
held during the day for business men, 
parents and school boys and girls. Two 
further groups were held each with 300 
in daily attendance, one for Bible Study 
and one for training in personal evangel- 
ism. 
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Institute of International 
Relations at Haverford 


From June 22 to July 3 the American 
Friends Service Committee conducted an 
Institute of International Relations at 
Haverford College, attended by 140 
teachers and other workers with young 
people from all parts of the United 
States. 

Among the speakers were Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, President of the 
Federal Council, Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, Dr. Leyton Richards, Pastor of 
Carr’s Lane Presbyterian Church, Bir- 
mingham, England, and Miss Agnes Mc- 
Phail, the only woman member of the 
Canadian Parliament. One of the most 
important aspects of the Conference was 
the religious note which was emphasized 
by a morning meeting for worship and 
also by a course on The Spiritual As- 
pects of the Struggle for Peace. 


Christian Jewish Goodwill 
In Syracuse 


In a lengthy article in a recent issue 
of The Baptist, Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, 
minister of the First Baptist Church of 
Syracuse, New York, gives a detailed 
description of the Goodwill Conference 
held in that city last spring, bringing 
together Jews, Protestants and Catholics 
for two days of frank discussion.~ The 
meeting owed its inception to Rev. Ever- 
ett R. Clinchy, and was held under the 
auspices of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, which is promoting 
the holding of similar conferences and 
seminars in many cities. 


One of the striking features of the 
conference was the broadcasting of mes- 
sages at the noonday luncheons over the 
Station WSYR. Chancellor ‘Charles W. 
Flint of Syracuse University presided at 
one of these sessions. 


The erroneous impression that such 
goodwill conferences must deal merely in 
amiable generalities and never face the 
real differences between Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Christians, was 
dissipated at this gathering. Different 
points of view were frankly recognized 
and understanding between the three 
groups greatly increased by the frank 
discussion of them and the effort to un- 
derstand. 


Des Moines Holds Great 
Outdoor Union Services 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Council of 
Churches has made a pronounced im- 
pression upon the city during the summer 
by its series of city-wide union services, 
held on the grounds of the State Capitol 
every Sunday evening during July and 
August. More than a thousand persons 
have frequently been in attendance. An 
impressive program of music has been 
presented including the service of a dis- 
tinguished band. 
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Correspondence 


“What Is the Federal Council 
on? 2 


Editor, The Federal Council Bulletin: 


“This morning I find myself with two 
funerals to prepare for, a number of 
pressing details of church business and 
the necessity of preparing my reports to 
the Annual Conference. Having but two 
hours of time at my disposal, I turned 
aside from all these for a moment to 
compose my mind by reading the edi- 
torials in the ButteTin. I now have 
one more imperative task! 


“T desire to express my appreciation 
of the position taken by the Federal 
Council of Churches. The editorial set- 
ting forth the three positions which sin- 
cere friends of the Council would have 
it take is admirable. The choice of the 
third, in which the Federal Council en- 
deavors to ‘afford real leadership in help- 
ing the churches think their way through 
the social problems on which Christians 
are confused and most in need of light,’ 
has given me courage and a confidence 
that otherwise could not have been mine. 
I am sure that ministers in general feel 
the same way about it and that increas- 
ingly during the coming years we will 
have cause to be grateful to this great 
agency of our cooperating churches.” 


CLARENCE H, LARUE 


Monroe St. M. E. Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Editor, The Federal Council Bulletin: 


“Your September BULLETIN has just 
come to my desk and I have read with 
great interest your editorial, “What Is 
the Federal Council For?’ 


“As I understand the organization of 
the Federal Council, you are trying to 
develop federated action on the part of 
all the churches. This, of necessity, will 
slow you down from what some will 
want to do and put you far in advance 
of what others will want to do. Your 
greatest task is that of developing 
strategy of cooperation on just as ad- 
vanced ground as is possible for you to 
take; but cooperation is the genius of 
your organization. 


“Tf some of your group cannot go 
quite as fast as they would like and 
others feel you are going too fast, this 
is the price you pay for cooperation. 


“T should hate, therefore, to see the 
Federal Council pick out the prophet’s 
job as its sole task, Certainly you want 
prophets, but do you not also want wheel- 
horses?” 

J. M. ArrmMan. 
Chicago, IIl. 


A Warless World in the Making 


Editor, The Federal Council Bulletin: 


“Wars have originated from trade 
rivalry. Customs houses, however well 
protected by diplomacy, have not. pre- 
vented them. There are no customs 


houses on the borders of any of the © 


forty-eight states of this glorious union 
of states. There is absolutely free trade 
between these forty-eight states, and so 
wars between our states do not occur 
from rivalry in competitive trade. Now, 
how would it do to project that system 
of no customs houses between all the 
states, nations and kingdoms of this small 
planet? 


What brought on the terrible World 
War of 1914? Some say one thing, some 
another. If England had said to Ger- 
many—you want more place in the sun, 
do you? Well, there is a big place in 
the sun in India, where the sun has done 
the stunt up to 120 degrees on rare oc- 
casions, and India is a big country. 
There is room enough in India and a 
nice place in the sun for us all, you, 
Germany, are now heading for India 
with a railroad, which you have finished 
as far as Bagdad. Keep right on with 
it to India. We, England, have the Suez 
Canal, by which we go to India, and if 
we both can tap the trade of India, it 
may be that we both will gain by it. 

“Did not trade rivalry cause the World 
War? 

“Selfishness is the common denomi- 
nator of every sin, known or unknown, 
between individuals and between nations. 
There is a power greater than that in 
the workings of self-sacrificing love. 
Scrapping all tariff walls between all 
nations on earth would release that great- 
er power and thereby remove the causes 
of wars, which come from rivalry in 
trade. Some writer once said, ‘There is 
a little or big devil in every customs 
house on earth,’ 


“With these barriers to trade removed, 
the peoples of the earth would be more 
contented to stay at home, and after the 
adjustment which the new order would 
make for a while, but not for long, the 
peoples of the earth would be better finan- 
cially to stay at home. Society needs 
protection. Good citizens cannot be 
made where there is a lure to draw for- 
eigners into a nation like ours too fast 
to be assimilated. 


“Scrap all customs houses on earth and 
wars will cease to menace the world. We 
would all be neighbors in trade then, as 
we are in these grand United States. 
Who is my neighbor? The woman who 
wants to borrow a cup of sugar to make 
some cookies before the children get 
home from school knows where to find a 
friendly neighbor. 


“Someone said: ‘Power of some kind 
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will survive the shock in which manner. 
and opinions perish.’ 

“Napoleon once said that a boy fifteen 
years old could in the front rank sto 
a bullet just as well as a better soldier, 
and so he put the boys at the front. 


“We must stop the ‘big bullies,’ war: 
lords of the earth, from putting the! 
youth of the world at the front of battle’ 
to stop bullets. Remove all customs 
houses everywhere and the trick is done. 
We can then ‘beat our swords into plow-. 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks.’ 
We will then have ‘peace on earth to men; 
of goodwill.’ All hail the coming day !”" 


WILDER WASHINGTON PERRY. 
Camden, Maine. 


Publicity: Denominational or 
Interdenominational? 


Editor, The Federal Council Bulletin: 


“In interdenominational conferences it! 
is becoming increasingly the custom, ac- 
cording to my experience, to deprive’ 
participating denominational groups of. 
publicity opportunities which these gath- 
erings afford. A: recent instance occa-' 
sions this letter. : 


“Tn an interdenominational activity it 
should be understood that only by con- 
ference and mutual agreement among the 
publicity representatives of the partici- 
pating denominations can united publicity 
presentation of that activity be under- 
taken. Usually such a publicity program 
is not adopted. 

“Tn the failure to have such a program, 
no hindrance should be put in the way 
of any denomination’s undertaking such 
Withholding in- 
formation secured through interdenomi- 
national cooperation is a typical form 
of hindrance. 


“Eventually we should be led into in- 
terdenominational publicity planning, but 
in the meantime denominational publicity 
rights should be fully recognized.” 


HERBERT D. Ruae. 


Publicity Department, 
Congregational and ‘Christian Churches. 


“Devoutly Thankful” ’ 


Editor, The Federal Council Bulletin: 


“There is nothing in which I am more 
interested than the Federal Council. In 
meeting the paganism of secular life, it 
is the hope of the churches. The Federal 
Council is not only a mass attack on 
militarism and economic tyranny—it is 
a schoolmaster teaching the churches a 
finer appreciation of the Christian faith. 
For all this I am devoutly thankful.” 


ALBERT WALLACE. KAUFMAN. 


Plymouth Methodist Protestant Church, — 
Adrian, Michigan. { 
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Life of Cardinal Newman 
| By Garus GLENN ATKINS 
Harper. {$2.50 


EWMAN continues an elusive sub- 

ject, although it is a century since 
he wrote the first of the almost forgotten 
“Tracts for the Times.” This volume is, 
at most points, a clarifying analysis of 
| Newman’s personality and a fair inter- 
pretation of the Oxford Movement and 
‘its influence. 


Newman’s whole or ultimate course of 
life was forecast, if not determined, in 
_his boyhood in the story of his conver- 
sion: “I fell under the influence of a 
definite creed, and received into my in- 
| tellect impressions of dogma, which 
‘through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured.” Thus he always 
“mistrusted the reality of material phe- 
‘nomena’ and “found his peace (such 
‘peace as he did find) in a creed and in 
_authority.” Contradictorily enough, he 
‘contributed little toward peace among 
men while seeking it for his own soul. 


His transition from Evangelicalism and 
‘the belief that the Pope was Antichrist, 
_to his complete submission to the Church 
of Rome is described with as much un- 
derstanding as is possible in dealing with 
‘so baffling a character. And yet how 
human it was—the young believer often 
exchanges his credulity for the extreme 
of unbelief and the arch-unbeliever be- 
comes the evangelist. 


Newman was largely the creator of the 
Oxford Movement, which in turn recre- 
ated or redirected him. Professor Atkins 
‘defines the movement as “an endeavor to 
furnish a definite support to an imperilled 
' Church through an assertion of its au- 
Mthority . and recover a sense of 
continuity with historic Christianity which 
the Reformation had obscured.” (It 
might be better to say “which the things 

that caused the Reformation had ob- 
scured.”) The movement opened “a gap 
in the English Church and a very deep 
Bote. There is no bridge across it yet.” 


_ The author’s estimates of Newman’s 
‘literary genius, his philosophy which is- 
sued in a “Grammar of Assent,” his 
charm, his human frailties and limita- 
tions, his influence and the constructive 
elements in it, are both sympathetic and 
judicial. But the marvel is that a man 
of sovereign intellect, who knew science 
at its latest, yielded his whole being to 
an ecclesiastical authority which seemed 
to place these at naught; that a man who 
_knew the life of Jesus, but also the sordid 
history which induced the Reformation, 
could base authority upon its partially 
-unrenovated structure. Dr. Atkins, at his 
best, does not explain this. Newman’s 
mind, however, was “subtle” or at least 
afflicted with “cloudiness” and he even 
intimated credulous acceptance of the 
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grossest stories of contemporaneous mir- 
acle. 


In the last analysis, however, “the true 
rooting of what will endure in Newman 
is in his persuasion of the reality of the 
Unseen and Enduring, his sense of the 
deep entanglement of the human spirit 
in an alien order (but is it an essentially 
alien order—that is the question), his 
dear-bought understanding of the hazards 
of man’s earthly pilgrimage, his use of 
faith, his assurance of divine concern (in 
an alien order?), his witness to the 
blessed vision of peace”’ Perhaps we 
can divide the question and enter into the 
heart of Newman in “Lead, Kindly 
Light” without sharing his “Grammar of 
Assent.” We may be uplifted by his 
prayers without accepting the assertions 
of his tracts. 


A noted Archbishop, at a recent gather- 
ing for Christian unity, is-said to have 
expressed the desire to partake of the 
communion with Athanasius. One may 
share that desire, but if asked to accept 
this sacrament or that of ordination from 
the hands of Pope Alexander VI, one 
shrinks and senses a preference for 
Dwight L. Moody. Only one who, to 
quote Professor Atkins, could, like New- 
man, substitute for the living world, “his 
own world of incorporeal forces,” can 
feel otherwise. Thus we may follow 
Newman very far on the heavenly road 
without making our earthly abode at 
Rome, nor need we share Dr. Atkins’ 
characterization of his subject as one of 
the last of the great believers. Moreover, 
there were other great believers then. 
Frederick Denison Maurice was just as 
great a believer in God—and in a social 
order alien to Newman but not alien to 


the Infinite. 


While we must share Dr. Atkins’ ex- 
hortation that “religion lives in wonder 
as well as reason, in worship as well as 
instruction, in the imagination as well 
as the will,” and while we feel the “sol- 
emn beauty of worship, with prayers 
which have voiced the devotion of cen- 
turies and an awesome faith to lay hold 
of,” we need not seek Newman’s seat 
of authority. If “the very foundations 
of religion have for many given way,” 
the new and lasting foundations will not 
be discovered where Newman thought he 
found them. There is a better, although 
a harder, way for those who seek “shel- 
ter” amid “the wonder and mystery of 
life.” 


Only a Newman could understand 
Newman and would then discover that 
Newman did not understand himself. 
Perhaps that was what vainly led him 
to Rome. 

Professor Atkins has given us new 
light and has done it discriminatingly 
and on the whole with insight revealing 
his own fine, sympathetic spirit. 

(CASa Mie 
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‘ AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Will America Become 


Catholic? 


By Joun F. Moore 
Harper. $2.00 


{? IS not likely, and if it did, it would 

be no longer America, as we now 
understand its constitution! Wiéuth a mass 
of illustrative information, Mr. Moore 
concludes that “for the present, there is 
no reason to expect that the Roman 
Church will bring a majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States within her 
fold,” nor is there any “promise of early 
domination of America’s cultural, polit- 
ical and business life.” 

Many popular but erroneous impres- 
sions are corrected and much surprising 
information is given. ‘There has been a 
good deal of exaggerated hope on the 
Roman Catholic side and of exaggerated 
alarm among Protestants,” Mr. Moore 
concludes, 

This candid study is probably the fair- 
est that has appeared on the subject. 


Which Gospel Shall I 


Preach? 


By B. H. Bruner 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00 


ACC THER young pastor tells us of 
his early dogmatism and self-satis- 
faction, and of his awakening—in his case 
as a war-chaplain—and his return to the 
New Testament. In his experience he 
emerges from a sectarian interpretation 
of the Gospel and seeks the message which 
finds men “in the deepest needs of their 
souls, answers their most persistent and 
perplexing questions about God and life 
and immortality, and drives them to re- 
pentance for their sins, both personal and 
social.” 

Evidently, Mr. Bruner had a somewhat 
extreme experience, as indicated by his 
caustic comments in the chapter, “When 
a Preacher Looks at the Church.” His 
attempt to classify as differing gospels, 
that of Jesus, the first Christians, the 
Gospel in Christian history and in con- 
temporary preaching, is lacking in ac- 
curacy at points, but it helps him and his 
readers toward his conclusion that the 
Christian Gospel is based on “a life that 
was lived,” so his gospel is “about Jesus 
Christ,” which leads him to God, to the 
consciousness of sin, the need for re- 
pentance and the reality of salvation, 
leading to brotherhood and unity. 


The Christian Ideal for 


Human Society 
By Aurrep E, GARVIE 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $4.00 
HIS volume, together with the au- 
thor’s “The Christian Doctrine of the 
Godhead,” would be enough for one man 
and his lifetime, even without his prom- 
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IN LUMINE TUO 


BY 


RAYMOND C. KNOX 
Chaplain, 


Columbia University 


The author, who is often 
heard over the radio, pre- 
sents here a collection of 
chapel talks on the subject 
of enriching life. These lit- 
tle addresses will be the 
source of inspiration to many 
a clergyman and thoughtful 


layman. Price, $2.00. 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York City 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


OF THE 


MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


A Research Report 


An account of the processes of production, distribution 
and exhibition of motion pictures, with particular refer- 
ence to the policies of The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (The Hays Organization) as 
they relate to the public welfare. 


A case study in social ethics, described as a “document 
so loaded with facts that it will necessarily get the atten- 
tion of all who from any angle may wish to study this 
amazing phenomenon of American life.” 


155 Pages 
50 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 


Department of Research and Education 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| THREE 
GREAT PREACHERS | 


THEIR NEW BOOKS 


CHARLES L. GOODELL, D.D. 


LIFE REVERIES 


Dr. Goodell demonstrates his ability to treat of great} 
spiritual verities in terms of universal appeal. Rich in| 
poetic allusion and quotation, apt and illuminating in illus 
tration and related events, these addresses represent the} 
best effort of a successful present-day preacher who is| 
also a fearless protagonist of the Christian revelation, 


$1.50% 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


OTHER NATURE STORIES) 


Nature, in a hundred phases of her loveliness and gran-) 
deur—forest and field, tree and sky, sea and shore—is | 
pressed into service, in this attractive volume, and made) 
to point the way to One who is the living Heart of all! 


sentient life. $1.50) 
HENRY HOWARD, D.D. 


THE DEFEAT OF FEAR 


In this fine series of addresses, Dr. Howard points the 
way to One whose word is, “Fear not, I am He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.” 
A choice series, including also studies based on Paul’s 
immortal injunction to the Philippian Christians—‘What- 
soever things are honourable, just, pure, lovely, of good 
report—think on these things.” $2.00 
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200th THOUSAND 


God in the Slums 


By HUGH REDWOOD 


This book of “modern miracles” has jumped into a phe- 
nomenal popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. No preach- 
er should miss reading it. $1.25 


At Your Bookseller’s, or 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
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ised volume on “The Christian Belief in 
God.” To one also familiar with Prin- 
cipal Garvie’s practical activities in the 
Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work and the International Christian So- 
cial Institute, his range and versatility 
excite wonder. 

Space forbids any approach to a re- 
view of a book which covers: the fields 
of philosophy, theology, ethics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics and - politics, 
shedding light on almost every problem 
of human life. The index of texts alone 
constitutes a Biblical commentary. The 
author has largely fulfilled his purpose 
to present “a system of Christian thought, 
life and work.” 


Since Calvary 


By Lewis Browne 
Macmillan. $3.50 


*T‘HIS is a readable book, in a style 
; that carries one along, in clearness of 
Janguage, with condensation, imagination 
and dramatic interest, in fine typograph- 
ical form. It aims to present the de- 
velopment of Christianity from the be- 
ginning up to the present moment. Its 
divisions and sectional titles are well 
chosen and for the most part it touches 
ithe high spots and most significant events, 
although it is hardly appropriate to end 
it with “Fundamentalism” as the out- 
standing issue of the immediate moment, 
omitting to mention some movements 
which are at least equally significant, and 
giving an inadequate estimate of the 
present-day service of the Christian 
Church in “social reconstruction.” 

In its outlines it is so clear as to be 
informing for the average or less than 
average reader of church history, who 
is generally overlooked. Its treatment is 
a combination of sympathy and justice, 
neither covering up the sordid events in 
Christian history nor disproportionately 
magnifying them. 


Adventures in Philosophy 
and Religion 


By James Bissett Pratt 
Macmillan. $2.00 


DEFENSE or, perhaps better, an 

apologia for an essentially dualistic 
philosophy as being the nearest to any 
that the human mind can comprehend or 
use in practice, revealing the inadequacy 
of objective idealism, behaviorism, theo- 
logical humanism and _ other 
modes of thinking or attempts at think- 
ing, to carry us as.far as the more spirit- 
ual philosophy which they seek to dis- 
place. As might be expected, the author 
brings us, in the discussion of immortal- 
ity, to his belief, set forth in his “Pil- 
‘grimage of Buddhism,” in the spiritual 
unity of Christianity and Buddhism, as 
interpreters of human experience. 
Effectiveness is sometimes lost in the 
a satire of the volume, which 
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is in dialogue form, with argument and 
counter-argument, making rather labor- 
ious reading, enlivened at points, as in 
the characterization of Bertrand Russell 
as “Mr. Try-Everything-Once.” The 
general argument, however, is clear and 
convincing. 


Heathen Rage 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50 


HE sub-title constitutes a descrip- 

tion: “How we heathen feel. about 
those who try to make us true and beau- 
tiful and good.” 

Mr. Lee proceeds to philosophize on 
the professional classes: professors, 
physicians, lawyers, artists and ministers. 
They all try to cure instead of preventing 
men from needing to be cured, they get 
them out of difficulties instead of keep- 
ing them out, they fail to coordinate their 
own services and also do not teach their 
patients how to coordinate their minds 
and bodies. The author is both critical 
and constructive and in the midst of con- 
siderable superfluous rhetoric, there is a 
great deal of wisdom in the book. It is, 
like Mr. Lee himself, stimulating and 
thought-provoking. 


The Problem of 


Unemployment 


By Paut H. Doueras 
and Aaron DirEcToR 
Macmillan. $3.50 


A STUDY long overdue on a too much 
neglected problem, made all the more 

practical by its analysis of the immediate 

situation, both at home and abroad. 


Anyone attempting to cope intelligently 
with the current situation, whether na- 
tionally or locally, or even as an indi- 
vidual, needs some knowledge such as is 
here revealed and it is to be hoped that 
Swarthmore College may be able to ful- 
fill its hope of continuing such research 
over a period of years, until constructive 
conclusions may be reached in place of 
the partial and opportunist measures thus 
far prevailing. The most violent critic 
of Christian social service will hardly 
contend that this is a matter to be ignored 
by the Church and minister in the sup- 
posed interest of personal religion. 


A Free Pulpit in Action 


Edited by CLarRENCE R. SKINNER 
Macmillan. $2.50 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE history of the 
organization and growth of a popu- 
lar forum devoted to social and intellec- 
tual interests in a religious setting, in- 
tended for men and women to whom what 
are termed “the conventional churches” 
do not appeal. 
The speakers include Jewish and Hindu, 
as well as Christian, without regard to 
ordination. A form of worship is used 
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Harper 
A Distinguished List 


STORMERS OF 
HEAVEN 


By Sotomon B. FREEHOF 


The creative spirits in religion all 
were rebels, radicals who dared at- 
tack the absurdities of old beliefs 
and to found new faiths. Who 
were these builders of new tow- 
ers with which to storm heaven? 
Who are the prophets, the teach- 
ers, the free thinkers who have 
risen to goad religion forward? 
An important and enduring history 
of twenty-nine world famous think- 
ers $2.00 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


By Witttam M. MacGrecor 


“As a defense of Christian liberty 
and a vigorous assertion of the in- 
spiration of the individual — this 
book has a great value—a timely 
presentation.”—Dean W. R. Inge. 

$3.00 


CREEDS OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


By Puitip SCHAFF 
A famous work, first published 
over 50 years ago, now available 
in its 6th Edition, revised and 
brought up to date by David S. 
Schafh, 3 vols, boxed. Over 
2,500 pages. Set $12.00 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO 
THEOLOGY 


By Watter M. Horton 


A major selection of the Religious 
Book Club, which says, “The first 
thoroughgoing attempt to arrive at 
a systematic theology from the dis- 
tinctly theological point of view.” 


$2.50 
LIFE OF 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By Gatus GLENN ATKINS 
“Dr. Atkins’ book is a_ healthy 
swing from the psychoanalytical 
biography. It gives a clear pic- 
ture of Newman’s development.”— 
Harry Hansen,m N. Y. World- 
Telegram. $2.50 


WILL AMERICA 
BECOME CATHOLIC? 


By Joun F. Moore 


“A superb piece of work. The 
most informative book on Roman 
Catholicism in this country I have 
seen.”—S. McC. Cavert, Gen. Sec., 
Federal Council of Churches. 
$2.00 
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which Mr. Skinner says is “freed from 
superstition” (perhaps the implication is 
a bit gratuitous). The hymns are said 
to be transposed to eliminate “antiquated 
sentiments,’ yet Confucius and Plato 
share the services with the Old and New 
Testament and the editor feels that 
“something analogous to prayer” is es- 
sential to worship. The sample prayer 
cited is, however, about as artificial for 
the average human being as could be con- 
ceived. 

The speakers range from William P. 
Merrill and James Gordon Gilkey to 
John Haynes Holmes and Norman 
Thomas, and from Richard C. Cabot to 
Krishnamurti. The subjects cover Hu- 
manism and Theism, Faith and The 
Value of Heresy. 

With few exceptions, the messages are 
for the inquiring mind rather than the 
heart, and the audience, while varied, 
nevertheless suffers from the very eclec- 
ticism that the “free pulpit” seeks to 
escape. 


The American Year Book 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart 
and Witt1am M. ScHUYLER 


American Year Book Corporation, 
229 West 43d Street, New York, 
Ni) $7250 


HE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 

published annually as a record of 
the significant events and personalities in 
the United States, has come to be one of 
the most indispensable volumes of general 
information. In the selection and prepa- 
ration of material a staff of forty-seven 
persons collaborate, each chosen because 
of special qualifications in a particular 
field. 

The present edition includes a com- 
plete survey of national, state and munic- 
ipal government in the United States, with 
the personnel of all important national 
government agencies. This is followed 
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by a description of the functions of gov- 
ernment and an analysis of public finance 
and taxation, public resources and utilities, 
and defense and armaments. One of the 
most impressive sections describes the de- 
velopment of the year in economics and 
business, with specialized analyses of 
agriculture, manufactures, transportation 
and mining. 


Developments, both in science and the 
humanities, receive the attention of spe- 
cialists who are able to interpret techni- 
cal matters in readable form. There is 
hardlly any aspect of either pure or ap- 
plied science, literature or education, 
which is overlooked, 


Of special interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN will be the section devoted to 
“Social Conditions and Aims.” ‘This pro- 
vides an authoritative analysis of popula- 
tion and immigration, social problems and 
labor and labor legislation. A separate 
chapter is given to “Religion and Relig- 
ious Organizations,” prepared by the late 
lamented Dr. Henry K. Carroll whose 
work is supplemented by brief sections 
on the Roman Catholic Church and on 
Judaism. Dr. Carroll’s discussion is 
probably the best brief record of religious 
developments of the year. 
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Briefer Notes 


Limits of space prevent adequate 
review of many volumes, ever 
though they may be of importance: 
The length or brevity of a review 
should not be taken as any indica-| 
tion of relative value. . 


Martin Bucer. By Hastings Eells, Yale 
University Press. $5.00. 
A painstaking biography, with support- 

ing notes and voluminous bibliography, 

throwing new light on the Reformatior| 
as it centered in Strasbourg, on the ef-| 
forts and failure to reconcile Luther and} 

Zwingli, and on the other divisive factors] 

and personalities which characterized the 

early period of the Reformation as aij 
whole. A new recognition of the genius) 
of one of the reformers so long over-| 
shadowed by our larger knowledge ofl 
Luther and Calvin. 


Joun Carvin: THe Man anp His 
Eruics. By Georgia Harkness. Holt. 
$3.00. ] 
A popular, but discriminating interpre-: 

tation of Calvin’s “Moral Philosophy and: 

Ethics” and of his moral influence, past: 

and permanent. 


A New Book “full of good things...” 


Modern Civilization 
On Tr taal by C. DELISLE BURNS 


“He provides us, with singular charm and persuasiveness, with an 
announcement of practical salvation, into which all men of good- 
will can enter...This is an extraordinarily competent exposition of 
political modernism, full of good things...” — George E. G. Catlin, 


in The Nation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


$2.50 


~ NEW YORK 


religious situation in Russia. 


156 Fifth Avenue 


iaismaatar 


Order Books from 


REV. JOHN JOHNSON 
Room 411-F. 


THE SOVIET’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY! 


Is Russia Succeeding in Defiance of Christianity ? 
Is Atheism Supplanting All Religion? 
Is Christian Worship Being Entirely Prevented? 
Are Christians Being Persecuted for Their Faith? 
What Is the Religious Outlook for the Future? 


Russia in the Grip of Bolshevism 


By John Johnson, Secretary, All Russian 
Evangelical Christian Union, gives the truth 
regarding the present economic, social and 


A most informing work written by a native- 
born Russian who made a special trip through 
Soviet Russia for the purpose of gathering 


$1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York City 
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PRINCES oF THE MopeRN PuLPIT IN 
_ Encranp. By Ernest H. Jeffs. Cokes- 
| bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.25. 


| 


_ In the words of Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
“for the preacher this book has an un- 
usual value, for the articles are devoted 
especially to an attempt to discover the 
‘secret of the power of each one of these 
‘preachers and to an analysis of the par- 
ticular message he has for the world and 
| the means by which he has so effectively 
presented it.” 


| Workers Tocrrnrr. By Frederick A. 
Agar and Harry S. Myers. Revell. 
$1.00. 


Presents the basic principles which un- 
derlie the stewardship of life and pos- 
‘sessions. There is also a discussion of 
practical methods which have been found 
helpful in developing the spirit and prac- 
| tice of stewardship in churches. 


‘PRAYERS FOR Various OccAsIONS AND 


|’ Negps. |By Francis G. Peabody. 
I Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
These prayers are fine in thought, 


| classic in language and elevated in senti- 
| ment. They constitute good reading, as 
} does all that Professor Peabody writes. 
They lack in the simplicity and sense of 
{ intimacy which the ordinary human soul 
/needs in prayer and have a bit too much 
“of the style of an essay for expressing 
warm human feeling. 


GREAT 


THEMES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FairH. Arranged by Charles W. 
Ferguson. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.00. 


Sermons by men of very varying types, 
likewise varying in value, with several 
high spots. The preachers include G. 
Campbell Morgan and Bishop Hughes, 
Ralph W. Sockman and Ernest F. Tittle, 
George A. Buttrick and Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, with others less easily classified. 
The messages have just the range in sub- 
“ject and matter that would be expected, 
such as “The Quest for Jesus” by Mor- 
gan, and “Talking Peace and Thinking 
War” by Jefferson. 


Gop AND OURSELVES. 
Abingdon Press. 


By Edwin Lewis. 
$2.50. 

: A strong plea for a positive, thorough- 
going theism, in the light of modern 
thinking, well calculated to correct hu- 
“manistic tendencies. 


¥ 


‘Tue DeEreAT oF FEAR. 
‘Howard. Revell. $2.00. 
Plain, practical sermons on every-day 

living, some unusually searching in their 

appeal. 


By Henry 


A BrsiiocraPpHIcaL GUIDE To THE His- 
‘ory or CHRISTIANITY. Compiled by 
_ S. J. Case and others. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 


Over 2,500 titles covering every aspect 
£ church history. 
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Resources for International 


Study 


SoctaL Poxttics anp MoperN DEMocRA- 
cies, 2 Vols. By Charles W. Pipkin. 
Macmillan. $7.50. 


While devoted entirely to the social and 
political history of England and France, 
mainly since 1900 and including post-war 
reconstruction, the author is justified in 
his assumption that “a large body of 
political experience for the whole world” 
has been set forth, with intimate, sympa- 
thetic and discriminating knowledge. 


The Spiritual Overplus 


(Continued from page 10) 


From the first our work was associated 
with the courts. We not only advocated 
high probation standards, but we worked 
for a state probation bill which would 
permit a better type of probation work 
to be done. After this bill was passed, we 
insisted that all appointments be made 
upon merit and not through political in- 
fluence. 

In a state somewhat notorious for 
bad politics, we were able to accom- 
plish this objective, and our new officers 
were appointed only after they had passed 
an examination given by the National 
Probation Association. The Church Fed- 
eration then surrendered her work in the 
courts affected by this new law and only 
kept an advisory and cooperative con- 
tact with them. However, we continued 
our supervision of the probation work 
in the Criminal Court that has sole 
jurisdiction over all felonies committed. 
Here we were enabled actually to put into 
practice our ideas as previously outlined. 

Our reports were made to the govern- 
ment btireau; we cooperated with the 
National Probation Association; we made 
surveys, pertaining to crime, for Indiana 
University. In fact, we did everything 
that we could possibly do to prove that 
the Church is capable of handling a social 
task in a scientific way. But we did not 
stop where average probation stops. We 
were not satisfied with a new adjustment 
of our client as to environment, work, 
health and kindred elements entering into 
probation. 

We saw the need of another step 
if the probationer was to walk clear 
of the old pathways of crime. We inter- 
ested the Church, the minister, the lay- 
men, in each individual case. We saw 
that contacts were made which would 
afford the Church an opportunity to 
demonstrate whether or not she had some- 
thing worth while to give to these peo- 
ple that would help them; something more 
valuable than a job. We checked our 
results against regular probation work. 
Over periods of time our successes in- 
creased and our failures diminished. 


all 


THE INTERNATIONAL Court. 
Lindsey. Crowell. $3.75. 
Mainly a practical study of the Court, 

its organization, decisions and opinions, 

with informational data. 


By Edward 


Tue History oF Peace. By A. C. F. 
Beales. The Dial Press, New York. 
$4.00. 


A short account of the organized move- 
ments for international peace. Being an 
Englishman, the author naturally pre- 
sents the British and European peace 
movements more fully than he does the 
corresponding movements and personali- 
ties in the United States. 


in Church Social Work 


One hundred and twenty-three new 
cases were supervised this year, together 
with 60 old cases carried over from last 
year. Helping us in this work, in addi- 
tion to the help supplied by the state, 
were 75 ministers and 62 laymen. (This 
number does not include the Jewish or 
Catholic cases which we tie up to the 
Jewish Federation and the Catholic Com- 
munity Center.) In nearly every case we 
had some Christian man or woman who 
was ready to stabilize our probationer 
with companionship and friendliness. And 
this is the only thing that we permit them 
to contribute. 

One arraignment day the judge spotted 
a man in the line-up and said to him: 
“What is your name? Why are you 
here? I never saw you before in my 
life, but you don’t belong there in that 
bunch.” Turning to me, he said: “In- 
vestigate this case, and find out for me 
all the circumstances connected with it.” 
IL followed the line back to the county 
jail. I interviewed the man. He said, 
“T don’t care to come back. Don’t bother 
mie.” ; 

I left him in jail 60 days until I 
boiled the booze out of him, and stimu- 
lated in him a desire to try again. This 
man was a graduate of a great engineer- 
ing school. He was a post-graduate of a 
large Eastern university. He held honor- 
ary degrees, and had held positions 
with great engineering societies. He had 
been president of the Board of Water 
Commissioners in one of the five largest 
cities in the United States. Four years 
ago he had paid an income tax on a salary 
of $26,000. Financial depression, booze 
and a woman made him lose all that he 
had, and he was in court for issuing 
fraudulent checks to the amount of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Together, we are 
still fighting for his come-back. He has 
paid off all the bad checks. He has made 
his father financially secure for his old 
age. 

He is, despite some slips backward, 
really fighting to make good. Listen to 
him as he tells the “why.” One day he 
said: “That bunch of young men down 
at the church just won’t let me _ fail. 
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Every Sunday one of them calls for me, 
and all through the week they keep in 
touch with me. It’s their friendship and 
companionship that have done more to 
help me make good than anything else. 
It has given me courage and confidence 
and a new determination to face the 
world and conquer myself.” This class to 
which he referred is made up of hundreds 
of the finest young business men in 
Indianapolis. They have organized a spe- 
cial department to help us, and their presi- 
dent has resigned his office so that he 
could head up this new type of Christian 
social work. 

One of the greatest problems today is 
that of crime. Just where can the Church 
“cut-in” to accomplish the most in soly- 
ing this problem? In making a study of 
this question we are startled at the num- 
ber of crimes that are committed by men 
who have previously served terms in some 
penal institution. At Boston it was stated 
that 80 per cent of criminals are re- 
cidivists. 

I, personally, believe this per cent 
is a little high, but after five years 
in one of the largest criminal courts in 
the United States, I know that a very 
high per cent are repeaters. Feeling that 
the churches should be extremely bene- 
ficial in helping paroled boys and men to 
reestablish themselves after penal incar- 
ceration, at the present time we are mak- 
ing contacts with the National Training 
School for Boys in Washington, D. C., 
the Indiana State Boys’ School and the 
Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
besides occasional contacts with our In- 
diana prisons. 

Ii the Church, through such “con= 
tacts, can so help in the rehabili- 
tation program that the man will be kept 
out of crime, you can immediately see 
what contribution would be made in the 
reduction of crime. Not only will the 
money expended for reformation be con- 
served, but no future sum needs to be 
expended if the Church is alive to this 
possibility. The majority of boys and 
young men with whom I have made con- 
tacts are extremely susceptible to right 
influences after they have been released 
from prison. 


Flere Pisses virein  setiel daammeadnclame 
place in which the Church can serve 
better than a social agency. Why not 


develop this type of social work? One 
of the best employes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is such a young man. His em- 
ployers speak of him in highest terms, 
but he will tell you that his courage to 
make good came through the influence of 
one who was willing to back him after 
he had paid the price for his crime in a 
reformatory. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO FAMILY WELFARE 


Again, the Church must accept the 
family as the central unit of society. 
Our programs must be built with the 
thought of safeguarding the family. All 
material relief naturally comes through 
the family service agencies, so we must 
look to them for this service. But they 
are also confronted with many problems 
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which can be referred to the Church for 
solution. With this thought in mind, we 
have had an educational program which 
trains volunteers to aid the Family Wel- 
fare Society in making church contacts. 

A class enrolling the highest type of 
Christian women was organized. They 
were first given a bird’s-eye view of all 
the social agencies and their special tasks ; 
next, a more comprehensive study was 
made of the Family Welfare Society, 
and finally, of the methodology which 
must be used to tie up the Family Wel- 
fare Society and the churches so that 
the power of the Church could be re- 
leased in the rehabilitation of the families 
listed as active cases. These volunteers 


. were then assigned to the various dis- 


tricts of the Family Welfare Society. 

They not only sat in the district meet- 
ings, where all church problems were re- 
ferred to them, but each case worker was 
at liberty to present personally to these 
church representatives any other problem 
involving church relations that might 
arise, with the stress at all times on the 
spiritual factors. No church representa- 
tive was at any time permitted to ask 
material relief from any church in these 
cases; the Church was only requested to 
assume her own natural responsibility in 
the complete program of the particular 
case. 

The other Sunday morning I watched 
such a family in one of the churches 
that had invited them to attend. Three 
seats from the front the father, mother 
and five children were heartily partici- 
pating in the worship service. The 
church has never made a single material 
contribution to this family, which had 
been a chronic case for many years. 
Watching the development of this case 
with a great deal of interest, I have dis- 
covered that, with this church contact, 
the family has gradually climbed out of 
the pauper class until it is self-supporting, 
and self-respecting. The children par- 
ticipate in the social activities of the 
church and it is not known that they were 
Family Welfare clients. 


We approached also the Public Health 
Nursing Association. Our local agree- 
ment with a denomination, at present, 
prevents our undertaking any hospital 
project, and in any case we felt that the 
closer contact that could be made be- 
tween the home and the Church would be 
of greater value. The project is this: 

As the public health nurses are called 
into homes of every class, they secure 
added information in their queries con- 
cerning the attitude toward the Church 
and list membership or preference. These 
cases are of different classifications, such 


_as maternity, chronic, acute and crippled 


children. Whenever the nurse feels that 
the Church will be useful in any of these 
homes, we are sent the information and 
the Church makes the necessary contact, 
without revealing that she has been sent 
by the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion. The possibilities are unbelievable. 

The plan affords the Church, through a 
friendly call, the opportunity of arousing 
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an. interest in the Church. It reveall 
many old people, the chronic shut-ins: 
who need the pastoral functions of the 
Church. It opens up a line of activity) 
that will enlist a group of workers in ¢ 
definite interest such as is provided witt 
crippled children. The greatest oppor 
tunity of all is derived in the maternity} 
cases. With the birth of a babe, the 
parents naturally are susceptible to re# 
ligious influences. A call by the Cradle 
Roll superintendent, a visit by the pastor’ 
and not only may a babe be enrolled, buy 
a new loyalty for the Church instilled irs 
the lives of the parents. : 
As a closing example, consider wha‘} 
the Church can do, through Travelers) 
Aid, for the stranger in our midst. This 
social agency is gradually developing ¢| 
worth-while technique as it delves inte] 
social case-work. A story will best il 
lustrate our contacts with this agency 
Two immigrants from Scotland, a young 
man and his sister, who had landed in 
Indianapolis and secured employment, ap- 
proached the Travelers’ Aid to enlist its 
interest in bringing their mother and} 
little sister over from Scotland after they! 
were able to supply a home. This was 
done. The mother and little sister had 
reached our city and were nicely estab- 
lished in their new home. They had 
been here only ten days when “little sis- 
ter” was killed by a hit-and-run driver. 
Travelers’ Aid called and asked us what 
we could do. “Strangers from Scotq 
land. . . .” J concluded that Presbyl 
terian would be the logical contact so I 
called a fine young Presbyterian preacher, 
and asked him to go into the home. His) 
contribution was “comfort’—intangible— 
yes, but more helpful and vital on this| 
occasion than anything else in the world, 
Our federations of churches are con- 
fronted by many social problems and! 
continually challenged to assume particu- 
lar tasks. Let us not only collaborate 
with social agencies, but let us go to the 
very end, using the native gifts with 
which God has endowed His Church. As 
we go out into our work we will be met 
by temptations which come to those pos- 
sessing position and prerogatives. We 
dare not listen to the tempter as he whis- 
pers the value of publicity if we do this, 
or the advantage of popularity if we do 
that; our answer must be that truth 
which Jesus uttered at His temptation, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 


The Concordant Version is not dis- 
cordant. It is scientific and safe. 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CO. j 
2823 East 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” © 


is the title of a carefully written, beau- _ 
tifully illustrated brochure, which de- | 
scribes how thousands of churches have 
satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard | 
of hearing. . . . Upon request, we will | 


send you a FREE copy. ‘i 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. — 


You Will Find Practical Help and Spiritual 
Stimulus in These New Macmillan Books 


PATHWAYS TO THE 
REALITY OF GOD 


By RUFUS M. JONES 
Religious Book Club September Choice 


“To infuse persons with faith in God, to arouse the conviction that the 
Heart of the universe is friendly, to help a generation to get its feet firmly 
on the highroad to confidence in spiritual energies to live by,” is the 
purpose of this inspiring book by one of America’s foremost religious 


thinkers. 


THE GROWTH OF 


THE IDEA OF GOD 
By Shailer Mathews 


“Those who read The Atonement and the Social 
Process will need no urging to read this. Those 
who did not had better get them both and read 
them as the first two volumes in a fresh treat- 
ment of the great doctrines of religion and the 
place of religion in the life of man.”—Christian 
Century. $2.50 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


OF MODERN DOUBT 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


This new book by Dr. Gilkey attempts to corre- 
late and restate modern doubts and uncertainties, 
to suggest why they have arisen in so many 
minds, and to offer possible answers to them. 
Every pastor will find the book valuable in his 
daily work. $2.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


AT WORK 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 


This second volume of Gandhi’s autobiography 
shows him at work forging and testing the 
weapon of passive resistance by which he has 
become one of the most powerful leaders of the 


world today. $2.50 . 


RELIGIOUS REALISM 
Edited by D..C. Macintosh 


Fifteen outstanding men in the religious and 
philosophic teaching fields have contributed 
chapters to this book, which presents the realistic 
view of God as independently real and accessible 
to human experience. ; $3.00 


THE REVELATION 


OF DEITY 
By J. E. Turner 


Stimulating in its thinking and honest in its 
effort to establish foundations of faith, and 


inspire a more just judgment of the value of 
intuitive religious consciousness. $2.75 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


AND THE LIFE OF TODAY 
By Mary Ely Lyman 

The Fourth Gospel was written to meet certain 
real moral and religious needs of the Christian 
community of its own time, and it is just as 
vitally applicable to the present day, many of 
whose conditions are strikingly parallel to those 
of the earlier date. $1.50 


$2.00 


Now only $1.00 
WALTER LIPPMANN’S 


A PREFACE | 
TO MORALS 


No book of this decade has 
been more widely read or dis- 
cussed than this attempt to 
clarify the spiritual atmosphere 
of our age, $1.00 


JOHN R. OLIVER’S 
FEAR 


Thousands of persons have 
found comfort and peace in 
this book. Give it to any 
parishoner suffering from 
fears. Now only $1.00 


The World of the 
New Testament 
By T. R. Glover 


“Anyone who closes this book 
will do so with a deeper, more 
actual understanding of the 
gospel that overcame the 
world.’”—New York Evening 
Post. $2.00 


The Christ 
of the Classroom 
By Norman E. Richardson 


A new and unique teacher- 
training text, which will give 
you and your teachers a new 
technique of promoting evan- 
gelical Christianity. $1.75 


The Taproot of 
Religion and Its 
Fruitage 

By C. F. Sanders 


An able argument for the re- 
ligious outlook as against the 
mechanistic-scientific philo- 
sophy, and for an enlightened 
as against a reactionary con- 
ception of religion. $2.0 


Christian Faith 
and Life 
By William Temple 


The Archbishop of York, out- 
standing among leaders in the 
Christian Church today, writes 
of such subjects as ‘The Holy 
Spirtt. in Life;* jeelsma bere ta 
Moral Standard?,’? and other 
essential spiritual values. $1.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY XN 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


60 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| COKESBURY good 


OOKS of 
UNUSUAL MERIT 


Social Progress and 
Christian Ideals 


James Myers, Alva W. Taylor, 
Wm. P. King, Harold E. Jensen 


A book that HAD to be written. 
It wrestles with issues. that 
MUST be understood and met. 


The penetrating, historical per- 
spective of this work and its 
sweeping, forward vision give 
you a secure hold on the entire 
range of baffling world problems 
of economic and social justice. 
Messrs. King, Myers, Taylor and 
Jensen pronounce a. credo of 
economic faith four-square with 
the Social Gospel. 


Clarity, accuracy, careful anno- 
tations and complete bibliography 
recommend this volume for wide 
and effective use. $2.25 


The Present Day 
Summons to the 


World Mission of 


Christianity 
By John R. Mott 


A great book by a great leader, 
who, with the vision and convic- 
tion of a prophet, sounds a 
mighty summons for a forward 
missionary movement along new 
lines. Meeting the strident na- 
tionalism of the present with the 
heroic implication of Christian- 
ity’s world mission. $2.50 


Princes of the 
Modern Pulpit 


in England 
By Ernest H. Jeffs 


A score of famous Scotch and 
English preachers of the past 
half century appear in these 
pages as living forces in their 
day and place. Herein is dis- 
closed the almost revolutionary 
change which preaching has un- 
dergone from the earlier days of 
Parker and Jowett to the pres- 
ent of Dean Inge and “Dick” 
Sheppard. $2.25 


Studies in Religious 


Education 


Edited by Philip H. Lotz 
Co-editor, Leonidas W. Crawford 


In this one volume one may find 
concise treatments of the philos- 
ophy, aims, scope, curriculum, 
technique, research, leadership, 
integration and other factors 
involved in Religious Education 
in all Christian agencies. The 
contributors include ' nationally 
known authorities on their vari- 
ous subjects. (Edited by Lotz 
and Crawford.) 702 pages. $3.50 


You are invited to write the Pub- 


lishers for Their Very Attractive 
Fall Book Catalogue. 


COKESBURY PRESS 
Good Books 


Nashville Tennessee 


“Tl never bea 
BURDEN to 
Anyone... 


—and Pll be doing good 
long after I’m gone!” 


OU, too, can have her peace of mind 
and her satisfaction. By placing your 
surplus funds in Annuity Bonds of the 
New York Bible Society, you assure 
yourself an income for life and at the 
same time permanently endow Bible dis- 
tribution. You receive from 4% to 9%, 
~._ according to your age—a check for the 
same substantial amount every six 
months. And on through the decades, 
the interest from your money brings the 
unchanging Scriptures to those who need 
them most. 


It costs you nothing to find out about 
this “truly Christian investment.” Sim- 
ply mail the coupon for a free booklet 
which gives full details. 


New York Bible Soriety 


5 East 48th St., Dept. 58, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet which tells all 
about your Bible Annuity Bonds that pay as high 
as 9%. 
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Among the Better Books 


Science and Religion 


A Symposium by Twelve Authorities 
Wir A rorEworpD By MicHae I. Pupin 


The contributors include Julian Huxley, Dean Inge, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Sir J. Arthur Thompson, 
the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, and other distinguished fig- 
ures. “Every page is interesting,’ says William Lyon 
Phelps, “and the total effect of the book is inspiring.” 

172 pages. $1.75 


As a Jew Sees Jesus 


by Ernest R. Tratiner 
author of ““Unravelling the Book of Books,” etc 


On Jesus—the most renowned of his race—the Jews have 
been strangely silent. In this book a prominent and learned 
rabbi breaks the silence that has caused so much conjecture 
among Christians, and sums up, sharply and dramatically, 
the modern attitude of his own race toward Jesus. 

228 pages. $2.00 


Founders of 
Great Religions 
by Millar Burrows 


The subjects of these “personal sketches” are Lao-tze, 
Confucius, Mahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mo- 
hammed, Nanak, and Jesus. In concise, vivid chapters 
Dr. Burrows shows what there is in common between these 
great spiritual seers of different peoples, and what are the 
principal differences between them. 237 pages. $2.00 


Greaimess Passing By 


Stories to Tell to Boys and Girls 


by Hulda Niebuhr 


An invaluable book for the teacher, the pastor in pre- 
paring children’s sermons and for all those working with 
young people. 


“A splendid collection of twenty-four significant stories 
which reveal greatness in personality—ancient and modern. 
Her preface provides an intelligent explanation of the right 
way to use story material.’’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 

160 pages. $1.50 


New Dollar Editions of Well-Known Books 


Unravelling the Book of Books 
by Ernest R. Trattner 
320 pages. Formerly $2.75 


The Life of Prayer in a Worlds 
of Science 
by William Adams Brown 

194 pages. Formerly $2.25 


at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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